therefore, at my failure to find Henry s sister in Charlottesville 

< ,n, Thc trails of John Henry have brought unsatisfactory r* 
and the question of what became of him is still not answer*? 51 
leaving the Big Bend neighborhood was certainly not to the 
ibrafs band, and it is very doubtful that he left at all h. 
about an equal chance to go or stay. The fear of his ghost i n 
tunnel and the wide popular belief in his death there, where es 
at best was only a gambling possibility, may be regarded as l en 
some value to the ballad record of the event. Fortunately, a full acc 
of the career of John Henry is not necessary- for an answer to 
question of his existence and the reality of his drilling-contest 









THE JOHN HENRY HAMMER SONG 

A 

Mrs. Sidney Wilson, Minnehaha Springs w 
Wilson obtained this version from her brother, a man well'aca ^ r *- 

construction camps in the South. HUainted with 

This old hammer, - - huh, 

Killed John Henry,--huh; 

This old hammer, - - huh, 

Killed John Henry,--huh; 

This old hammer, - - huh, 

Killed John Henry,--huh; 

Killed him dead, - - huh. 

Ain't no hammer, - - huh, 
fn these mountains,--huh; 

Ain’t no hammer, - - huh, 

In these mountains, - - huh; 

Ain't no hammer, - - huh, 

In these mountains, - - huh; 

Rings like mine,--huh. 

Take this hammer,--huh, 

And give it to the walker,--huh; 

Take this hammer, - - huh, 

And give it to the walker,--huh; 

Take this hammer,--huh, 

And give it to the walker,--huh; 

For I'm goin’ home, - - huh. 

I told Hattie,--huh, 

To whip-a those children, -- huh; 

I told Hattie, - - huh, 

To whip-a those children,-• huh; 

I told Hattie, - - huh. 

To whip-a those children, •• huh; 

Make 'em mind, - - huh. 

'Cause the penitentiary, - - huh, 

U full o' people, -- huh; 

'Cause the penitentiary, - - huh, 

[• lull o' people, • • huh; 

Cause the penitentiary, • - huh, 

Is lull o' people, •> huh; 

Woa't raised right,. huh 


T 



IOHN HENRY ON THE CHESAPEAKE 
' AND OHIO RAILWAY 




“L^altoeether'by"hand drills or altogether by steam 
was do "f a conflict between the two kinds of work obtained, arm ^ 
tradhkt^can have no real bas.s .here^Th^^^opportnnity,'C'! 


or such a conflict did actually exist has more than legendary sup Z' 

In the second half of the 19th century hand labor was emp£j 
widely in tunnelling, and in some cases the hand drill was „ se ? 
exclusively ') Steam drills came into fairly general use in the t£ 
quarter of the century, particularly in heavy tunnelling, both in Euro^ 
and America. On the Mt. Cents Tunnel they were put “to work * 
full during 1861”, and remained to the completion of the tunnel t en 
vears later.-) Their next successful use was in the Hoosac Tunnel 
where the Burleigh drills were introduced in 1866.*) In 1870 they 
were introduced into the Nesquehoning Tunnel, with marked success.*) 
From 1872 to 1S75 the Ingersoll drills were employed with the Burleigh 
compressors successfully in building the Musconetcong Tunnel. *) 
About this date hand drills and steam drills were brought together 
on several lines. Notable among these was the Cincinnati Southern, 
with twenty-six important tunnels. In some of them hand drills were 
used in the heading, and in others on the bench, supplemented by 
steam drills. 6 ) In actual practice, of course, the two types of drilling 
were employed together wherever the steam drill was tried out in 
tunnelling during its period of development, a half-century or more. 

Their use together on the Chesapeake and Ohio, at some time 
between 1870 and 1873, is shown by the testimony of L. W. Hill, 
a soldier of the Confederacy, who is better known as “Dad” among 
railroad people around Hinton, West Virginia, where he was living 
when he made his report in September, 1925: 
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conductor 35 years on a freight train on the C ^ « 

cli " on Fo,8C ' am now rc,i " d ind « fi.'SS 

* ■>~ 
MPI” Mre on the c and O Railroad. I have been troubled 

since, M « lost IK. sigh, o, m y best ^'l^nTho^ £ 

“""i steam drill was used for a while in building Lewis Tunnel and i 
Ihe stationary engine that furnished steam for it. The drill eou d b ' 
2d on • bench only, and was no, a success there, and i, gave way to 
I hand drills. Later I ran the stationary engine for lifting rocks in y , h ° 
halt and pumping water. 

In one way or another many people were killed in building Lewis 
fnnneh many were killed from careless blasting. There was a graveyard 
built there along with the tunnel, and one in Big Bend Tunnel too. 

Bob Jones was the best steel-driver in Lewis Tunnel, but not much 
better than some of the others in there with him. They usually sang a 
soag they had composed on their work, or the foremen, or some ‘loose 1 
women around the camps. They called one of them Liza Dooley, and 
made a song on her. 


This report of the hand drill as the important tool at Lewis Tunnel 
pots the type of drilling there in line with that employed generally 
on the road. A newspaper of the state gives “from Big Sandy to 
VFhite Sulphur, a distance of at least 200 miles, the clink of the 
driD-hammer ... heard from early in the morn to eve.” 7 ) The 
published official records of the road make no exception to the 
general use of hand labor in that work. 8 ) 

Mr. Hill’s connection with machine-drilling on the road is highly 
Hpificant. With the steam drill established in tunnelling by 1870, 
tad the general airing of its marvels in engineering journals and local 
ampapers, >) those responsible for the extension of the Chesapeake 
tad Ohio across West Virginia could not escape giving it a trial. The 
of 'ihanley, the contractor of Hoosac Tunnel, that the expense 
labor there would have been “fully three times the cost 
* yb iwe-d n lling ,, ( j and Hoosac Tunnel was well on toward 
by 1R70, could not be ignored by the Chesapeake and Ohio 
bonds were being sold on Wall Street.") Their report 
faU uk of all up-to-date methods: 

^..*4 lkr rf| , ol , rainrt j mechanical labor at that time in the 

l ZTTuV * "***• ,k * eaprrtfncr upon the work of the several lines 

' ,IU **» CWsapeakr and Ohio cannot be said to have departed 
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materially from the routine of construction of other Hrst-cUs, _ 
roads of the same period. 1 *) | 

Everythin!? favored the introduction of steam drills on th* 
between 1870 and 1873 t Through the development of the com* ** 
system at Mt. Cenis Tunnel, their successful use m tunnelling 
been noted in Europe for nine years. They had been used with mark* 
success for four years m the Hoosac Tunnel of Massachusetts 
had just been introduced wtth great promise into the Nesqueh^ 
Tunnel. They were therefore a necessary part of the equipment S 
building first-class mountain roads of that period. 

That steam drills were actually used at Lewis Tunnel, as reports 
by Mr. Hill, is shown by newspaper accounts during 1871. | n Jan ^ 
of that year, the Richmond Dispatch noted that “at the l ewi s 
tunnel or Jerry’s run, the contractors have put the steam drills in 
operation”. 1S ) In November following, Charles Nordhoff, formerly 
editor of the New York Post, who at the time was making \ 
trip along the Chesapeake and Ohio across West Virginia and writing 
a series of letters on the progress of work on the road, referred 
to Lewis Tunnel “in which several of Burleigh’s drills are at work”. •*) 
These records cover a period of practically nine months. 

Both types of tunnelling, then, were employed together on the 
road between 1870 and 1873, thus satisfying the major requirement 
of a factual basis for the Henry tradition in its construction. That 
innovations of this sort among hand labor would be followed by 
drilling-contests between the old and the new was the thing to expect. 
That such a contest, the basic episode of “John Henry”, actually 
took place as celebrated in popular report has every reasonable in¬ 
fluence from these circumstances in its favor, and should not require 
much further evidence for its authenticity. 

If the steam drills put to work at Lewis Tunnel in January, 1871, 
were the Burleigh drills mentioned in November of that year, and 
were operated continuously for almost nine months, Mr. Hill would 
seem to be in error; but he has the support of the chief engineer of 
that work, that they failed: “Subsequent to War, Burleigh rock-drill 
tried in the tunnel, but unsuccessfully.” 16 ) This statement not only 
establishes Mr. Hill, who had a part in testing the machine, but 
throws damaging light on the assumption that the steam drills 
mentioned in the Richmond Dispatch as having been put to 
work at the tunnel in January were the Burleigh drills referred to 
by Nordhoff in November following, and favors the inference that 
se\eral steam drills were experimented with at Lewis Tunnel, those 
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. ,-rv and November, and possibly in April, and very 

r&ZQfZ a X^I'r. 5 lTn* 2 «'«y 


‘vr.r: ::vs^ ^ 

.Jhcre on the to offer. The rock of Big Bend 

th e Ime, had certain t W , l7) and different results might 
Afferent f^t that of ’J th the promise of a larger 


was a '" " ncctc d from the maemne, wm. — . 

have beenit P (ts ad option there. , 

" umkr °/i documentary proof for the steam drill at Big Bend 
So-called d The on j y possib | e reference of the sort 

Tunnel seems account of the work there about the time the 

known a PP c ^ s mnlrted . -Unavoidable contingencies, such as foul air, 
tunnel was cjP. &c have delayed this part of the work con- 

bf f h| g v-‘»r That breaking of machinery” can have such value is 
s,dcra ainhrful It would mean too great reliance on the steam drill 
record with known facts. In the absence of anything better for 
In understanding of the circumstances at Big Bend, testimonial data 

mUS Neal ^lter! 19 ) son of Andrew Jackson Miller, a native of the 
community, lives about a mile up Hungart’s Creek, which joins/Green¬ 
brier River’ at the east end of Big Bend Tunnel. He was a member of 
a large family. Three of his brothers “followed” the railroad. Two 
are on the Norfolk and Western, one an engineer and the other a 
painter. The third was an engineer on the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway, and a few years ago “his train almost smothered him to 
death m Big Bend Tunnel,” with the result that he died about four 
months later. In his neighborhood Neal Miller is regarded as having 
a good memory and being honest. 

Mr. Miller says that he worked in Big Bend “off and on”, 
carrying water and steel for the workmen, and knew John Henry there > 

I saw John Henry drive steel in Big Bend Tunnel. He was a great 
«ng er , and always singing some old song when he was driving steel. He 
TO riling ’ /, awboned man > 30 y ear s old, 6 feet high, and weighed near 
werTLi.*' 3nd PhU Henderson > another big Negro, but not so high, 
7 h S ' and said ^at they were from North Carolina. 

,h « contest'with*°n, tU ? ed the SteeI for J ohn Henf y when he drove in 

Henf y beat the steam riSH" 31 the e3St e " d ° f the tunneL J ohn 
lo«t tinJe am dr,U because it got hung in the seam of the rock 

* ol th^w^rk 0 nlTlk W ‘ th h ' S W ‘ fe at ° ur home * was the for eman 
n he outside of the tunnel where John Henry 
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.he steam drill, .nd Mike Breen was the foreman on the ^ ^ 

,h ' rir'steam'drill was brought to Big Bend Tunnel as an txperi 
. JXd because it stayed broke all the time, or hung up in , P h( , 

“a , co„ld be used only on bench drill anyway. It was brought , 0 ^' 
east end of the tunnel when work first commenced there, and was „ ev ' 
carried in the tunnel. It was thrown as.de, and the engine was taken ft " 
i, a „d carried to shaft number one, where ,t took the place of a 
Of horses that pulled the bucket up in the shaft with a windlass. 

John Henry used to go up Hungart’s Creek to see a white woman 
..or almost white. Sometimes this woman would go down to the tunnel 
to get John Henry, and they went back together. She was called j ohll 
Henry’s woman ’round the camps. 

John Henry didn’t die from getting too hot in the contest with the 
steam drill, like you say. He drove in the heading a long time alter 
that. But he was later killed in the tunnel, but I didn’t see him killed 
He couldn’t go away from the tunnel without letting his friends know 
about it, and his woman stayed ’round long after he disappeared. 

He was killed all right, and I know the time. The boys ’round the 

tunnel told me that he was killed from a blast of rock in the heading, 
and he was put in a box with another Negro and buried at night under 
the big fill at the east end of the tunnel. A mule that had gotkilled 
in the tunnel was put under the big fill about the same time. 

The bosses at the tunnel were afraid the death of John Henry would 

cause trouble among the Negroes, and they often got rid of dead Negroes 
in some way like that. All the Negroes left the tunnel once and wouldn’t 
go in it for several days. Some of them won’t go in it now because 
they’ve got the notion they can still hear John Henry driving steel in 
there. He’s a regular ghost ’round this place. 

His marks in the side of the rock where he drove with the steam 
drill stayed there awhile at the east end of the tunnel, but when the 
railroad bed was widened for double-tracking they destroyed them. 20 ) 

The Hedrick brothers, George, seventeen, and John, twenty- 
three, were living with their father within a few hundred yards of 
ig Bend when work began on the tunnel in 1870, and remained there 
while it was under construction. George still lives there, but for the 
ast ew years John has lived with his daughter’s family in Hinton, 
tight miles west of the tunnel. 2 ‘) 

h* j’fcdnck sa ^ s *hat he no work in the tunnel, but that 

"wh*? J* ,ntU,Ual,y around wh ere the men were at work, and knew 
wnat was going on”: 

the “LtoAb. i° h |H. h '! P ' d 10 sum> ,h ' lunncl and had ch * rgt 0( 

I MW the Bt , U ! d,ng i!l 1 oftcn MW John Henry drive steel out there. 

*m drill too, when they brought it to east end of the tunnel, 

w ) i'll r * rc P ort in Sept., 1925. . , 

** iw and . hi 1 Hcdr,tk - Talcott, W. Va . was obtained 

v !\ .1 Vug. IW I he UttCf Jg 

utHy When I made my first trip to the tunnel m I* 15 
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wrf I didn't sec John Henry when he drove in the conW . 4 . 
bout it right after. My brother saw it. C ° ntest it. , hcar< , 

* Mv memory is Phil Henderson and John Henry drove tocr^ 

, hc Steam drill That was the usua l way of driving steel m , 1 ." 

1 s ,» John Henry drive steel. He was black and 6 feet hinh 
old, and weighed 200 or a little more. He could sing as w'eU V '? 

^ryou'drive e 'her: d -hu a h, a,WayS Sm8i " 8 

The Hedrick brothers are sober men of good Drarfimi 
judgement. George is about six feet tall, sLdV^ 
around two hundred pounds, and must have been a superior man fort!- 
ears ago. John is not quite so tall but has a larger fLe and mu^ 
He was twenty-three when the tunnel was begun, and was un 
questionably well fitted for a responsible job among the gano S there 
He speaks with the authority of a tunnel boss: e 

I was manager of the wood-work in putting through Big Bend Tunnel, 
and built the shanties for the Negroes there in the camp. The first work 
at Big Bend Tunnel was making the survey, and I helped with that. Then 
men came to put down the shafts, and took rock from them 50 feet down 
to send away for contractors to examine when they were making contracts 
for the work on the tunnel. Menifee put down the first shaft. When he 
came I went with him to help him find the place. 1 worked there till 
the tunnel was all completed. 

1 knew John Henry. He was a yaller-complected, stout, healthy fellow 


from down in Virginia. He was about 30 years old, and weighed 160 
or 170 pounds. He was 5 feet 8 inches tall, not over that. 

He drove steel with a steam drill at the east end, on the inside of 
the tunnel not far from the end. He was working under Foreman Steele, 
and he beat the steam drill too. The steam drill got hung up, but John 
Henry was beating him all the time. I didn’t see the contest, because it 
Vii on the inside of the tunnel, and not very many could get in there. 
* was taking up timber, and heard him singing and driving, and he was 
***ting him too. 

John Henry stayed ’round the tunnel a year or two, then went away 
*oocwhere I don’t remember when he left. He had a big black fellow 


him that drove steel, but he couldn’t drive like John Henry. 

J f 'hn Henry was there 12 months after the contest. I know. e wa * 

. r wl *en the hole was opened between shaft 1 and 2. Henrj ox P 
' hole through, and then climbed through it. He was a ore , 

* the watch that Johnson offered for the first man to get *" 8 ■ 

* ’ , '" n '»»•»« 2. «nd people on the other side pulled him through 

hl» clothes. , t wor k. 

A U ■ -‘ingle man got killed at Big Bend un kj ,| d 

;^ U ' J the .halt, and one died from foul air. A man wask.lle 

* r ' ’ * ; »•) but none in Big Bend. n.mular or 

he*** Hirer witnesses .»n- giving direct t«--.tiin*»«i\ 

, inn ..I * 0,ural 1 

u, u.c . .hoc. «" o' B " Ul T “"" 
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•° riM of riu„tr"" & «• • co. 

havV'the support of good character and general reliability £, J!g ** 
of dispute coming under their observation. attt * 

The explanation Mr. Miller makes of the steam drill at Big r. : 
and the subsequent use of the engine from it recalls Mr. Hm*s e x 
perienccs with the machine at Lewis Tunnel His account of j oh X ' 
Henry’s death and burial is of a hearsay character, and has ol 
the value of a report at the time He is not alone in making 3 
report, however, and his account of the tragic tone of the place will 
seem more real eventually. Mr. Miller is no apologist, and no hero 
worshipper, for John Henry or anybody else, as his testimony in di . 
cates. He has the characteristic mountaineer attitude toward the 
Negro, and regards the famous steel-driver as rather vicious, “] ust 
another Negro’’, superior of course and able to claim his woman 
when he was present, but remembers that he was not always present. 
His reference to Henry’s woman as “almost white” was but a cau¬ 
tionary after-thought to temper the blow “white woman” for the 
moment, and has no other value in his report. Later he talked more 
fully about the woman, whom he knew for several years. She lived 
in a little house about two miles up Hungart’s Creek, and often made 
long trips visiting construction camps, usually of miners, along the 
railroad. Confirmation of this account may be had from Q. L. Scott, 
previously mentioned, who remembers her house, her name and fame, 
and the man who “stood her” at Big Bend Tunnel.-*) 

In his statement that John Henry sang “Can’t you drive her, 
--huh?” George Hedrick makes a good claim for his acquaintance 
with the steel-drivers at the tunnel, and for the correctness of his 
memory. A few months after Big Bend was completed, the line 

“) O. F. Morton says of Negro slaves in Monroe County, which 
included the Big Bend community at the time the tunnel was begun: “The 
servants in the ‘bighouse’ looked down on the field hands, but both house 
^ servants looked down on the poor class of whites.” A History 
of Monroe County, p. 185 ff. 

,87 «» Page Edwards, a Negro living at Big Bend Tunnel, became 
iiui ' u n°L wi , c ' a “bright mulatto woman of handsome appearance, 
Si h ' r - . Libert Medlin, born in the larger Big Bend 

wifr thc timc * unn( -‘l was under construction, killed hu> 

* * hc ‘« rac <l to prefer the other man. Medlin’s father was a 

*.«.«»?“ T* . h, \ m< ? thcr a “white woman of low and degraded 
H % io, r ZV i cla.mceJ that they were married in Ohio. J. H. Miller, 
Anne Wov.n mn ’, Crt PP 788, 807. 


P mi it ‘n the United States (1820), by • Traveller. 

*“ *! tee J. If RusacII, “The Free Negro 

*• H .7?*, Hopkln. Univir.itv Stud«e 

U » o I it ic a I Science, XXXI. 
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^ you drive her home my boy?” was published as havinc 
‘ ,C * lung by the miners in building the tunnel. *«) ^ 

l>cCn ,_hn Hedrick makes even a better claim for his memory of the 
He is correct in saying that “Menifee put down the first 
and in Menifee's purpose in doing it.») Building shanties 
sh he workmen, surveying, and sinking shafts for rock to be used 
•^'contracting for its construction characterize the first work at the 
i. n „^l facts that will not be questioned. Fox*) and Steele”) were 
“Ilmen at the tunnel, and the former was in charge when the opening 
f °as made from shaft one to shaft two, as Mr. Hedrick states. 

Testimony of this sort is not altogether hearsay stuff, and cati 
. rdlv be denied value in showing the employment together of the 
kinds of labor at Big Bend. These men are certain that they 
cTw the two types of drills at the tunnel, and that a contest took 
lace between them. Their evidence is of about equal value. 

P In their statements for Henry's presence, they are supported by 
two other witnesses, George Jenkins and D. R. Gilpin, who claim 
that they worked in the tunnel. These two men were not there when 
the tunnel was begun, but came later and saw less. 

Mr. Jenkins 18 ) says that he is a native of Buckingham County, 
Virginia, that he went with his father, a blacksmith, to Big Bend 
soon after the tunnel was started, that he worked at first as “tool- 
boy", and that later his father got him a job in the shop to “sharpen 
steel and other tools”: 

John Henry was there when I went to Big Bend, and I remember 
he was under Jack Pasco from Ireland. He was very black, and he’d weigh 
about 160. Always singing when he worked. He was a sort of song-leader. 
He was 30 or 35 years old. 

I don’t know what he did when he wasn’t at work in the tunnel. 
I don’t know when he left the tunnel or where he went. No; I don’t 
know anything about him driving steel against a steam drill. The tunnel 
was all hand work. 

Jim Brightwell ran the hoisting engine at shaft 2, and my brother fired 
f or him. Captain Johnson gave a barrel of liquor when they knocked 
through the heading from shaft 2 to 3. Mose Selby stabbed John Hunt 

* t day, but didn't kill him. I saw Hunt in Roanoke a few years ago. 

* rodf ia » W ° nf raan kd,cd in tke tunneI - He was taking up bottom when 
‘hey did fr ° m ovcrhcad and kiIIed him dead - 1 don,t rememb tr what 

with him, sent him home to his people I suppose. 


*! I*! * ou ntain Herald, Hinton, W. Va, 
Tht- ^ re , en brier Independent, Jan. 
Joh\, m 1 road Gazette, Nov. 2, 1872. 


Jan. 1, 1874. 
22, 1870. 


* < h mA* y* n r y . p. 30. Dr. Johnson quotes from Border 
“ *« 1 h « v ' n.,t been able to find the files of this newspaper, 
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ttVn ,hc mules came out of the tunnel some of them were KlJ 
. bn One went blind and stayed blind Most of them got a |, T ** * 
h i or so They put a cover over their heads for a whUc m >fte r 

* Tho burnt lard oil and blackstrap in the tunnel for light, ’ 

After Big Bend was in I flagged on the work train between too. 
Sulphur and Hinton about a year Then I went with my father to > 
on a tunnel at King's Mountain, Ky. No; I knew John Henry only at 
Bend I don’t know what became of him. B, i 

Mr. Gilpin”) is on the pension list of the Chesapeake and Ohi. 
Railway. He came to Big Bend, he says, from Knoxville, Tenn, J ? 
his father, a well-digger who had been successful in several sta , 
of the South before the Civil War in sinking wells through rock under 
water. His father was brought to the tunnel by Johnson, contractor 
whose efforts to put down shaft one had been checked by water 
rising in it, and remained as a sort of boss or director of drillina 
and blasting in the heading. 30 ) Mr. Gilpin says that he worked 
along with his father, carrying water and steel for the workmen 

He remembers John Henry, and describes him as black, about 
six feet tall, and weight “as much as 200 pounds, but not fat”, with 
-thick lips and the prettiest set of white teeth I ever looked at”, he 
adds that Henry, like the others, usually kept his shirt off when he 
drove in the tunnel: 

I know that he was from North Carolina, for he used to get Pearce, 
my brother-in-law and a foreman in the tunnel, to write letters for him 
to his people there. Pearce liked John Henry because he was sensible 
and used good manners, and keen and full of good jokes, and he could 
sing and pick a banjo better than anybody else I ever saw. 

My mother used to help out when anybody got hurt in the tunnel. 
She’d come with clean cloths and medicine. She ran a bearding house 
there at the tunnel, and baked bread for John Henry. He cooked the 
rest of his food at the camp, but he couldn’t bake bread and Pearce asked 
my mother to do it for him. I’d often carry it to him at his camp, and 
he'd give me a little extra for carrying it. 

I ve seen John Henry playing cards, but I never saw him gambling* 
“ d he didn't swear like the other Negroes did when he was at work. 

My half-brother, Jim Wimmer, drove steel in the tunnel, and he drove 
with John Henry when he could get the chance, because John Henry was 
a good worker at driving steel, and he was sensible and safe, a man 
m f** ***"**'. with a good eye. There was not so much dangw 
mg with him in the heading like there was with some of the other 
w *' * reliable man in danger or in a risky jo • 
eaat end i * r,t WJW opened from shaft number one to t 

tfew I, r,\ \ tu ®' Mr| . I dipped the liquor for the steel-drivers. £'*** 
** to put the,, ^ through ^ hQle fint a0d they , oU ght a* 


ol l) k- Gilpin, Hmton, W Va., was oh**** 1 * 
“ remembered in the Big Bend community a* * “V 3 ** 



• i |jkr mod men. John Henry was a „ 

ft mu. When they pushed my father thr.ntgt 1 ^7'|' U ' man "»• day 

Then Superintendent Johnson gave me a suit of clothes bee. " doin * «• 
I don’t know a thing about John Henry driving steel 1 *°< hurt 

,hc steam drill, and don’t think I ever saw one at the t. “ ? c<m,cst with 
were used in the tunnel. They were using an engine at .h r. Hand drills 
10 raise the bucket up when we moved to the tunnel but rn " Un,ber one 
an y steam engine or steam drill in the tunnel. ’ ney d,dn ’t have 
The last time I saw John Henry, who was called r- , L 
waS when some rocks from a blast fell on him and anoth.f J ° lw Henry ’ 
were covered with blankets and carried out of the turn >i !^ egro - The y 
John Henry was killed in that accident because I didn't h f d ° nt think 
buried, and the bosses were always careful in looking ° f ’ him being 

and dead. They were afraid the Negroes would leave th* ! , mjUred 

I don't know what happened to John Henrv aftor t “ nneI - 

Hr may have left for a white and then come back ag' fn T^T' ,bou « b ’ 

I always thought John Henry died in the tunnel but I didn’t U Ca " * Say ‘ 

about his death. I don't remember seeing John Henry after The TTl ! 8 
rocks tell on him. I might have found out what happened^ hfm iff 
mrd then, but we were not allowed to go round the call n *“ 
questions about such things. Any man who walked aroundandtX/t'l 

lad thaPs ''all. ,U “ ne ‘ *“ a "° WCd '° ** ,here ab °“' h-o days, 

saw'^hM? ilpin T ember ? tha * Henr >’ was the “singingest man I ever 
saw , but remembers only a few stanzas of his long: 

Tell the captain, - huh, 1 am gone, - huh, 

Tell the captain, - huh, 1 am gone, - huh, 

Tell the captain, - huh, I am gone, - huh, 

Big John Henry, - huh, 

Big John Henry, - huh, 

Big John Henry,-huh, 

can’t get^me^TciT*^ * n same style 0,1 these lines: “The captain 
foe town" ••ru- ^ i ° U P» s * ,0 ° B - v down”, “Shoo fly all ’round 
“Thu old’two !* ° d * lammer a-singing”, “This old steel a-ringing”, 
***** Jfd,n H« n a a *, * n K”» and “I am getting dry”. Mr. Gilpin says 

M* ter drink^ a , ys san g “• am getting dry” when he wanted 
uvn] ,» ’ y 1 ®t •>» water boy he was supposed to carry it. 

Mr (|,i 1 *uh or grunt, to mark the strokes of his hammer. 

' , sa>s ,u * g°t his “education” at Big Bend Tunnel. 
I** 4 bf , T, , ‘ , ‘‘ t ' ca,,v 0,1 B ‘g Bend times as Confederate soldiers 
^**«P|*r and .T CiviI War - Unlike Mr. Miller, he is a hero- 
,V h " tlcnry and the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 
wT f ' r ‘“ fit, c OIMc ,0 <>kcd at a picture of Jack Johnson, the 
i**'''* 1 " Henri r [' cheat and muscled arms, and saw only 

h, ht t '* B, k Bend day**, just as the Confederate veteran 
the marching brigades of HHJ- 
'file reminders of his connection with the road, 
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, n<1 takc «; pride in wearing its service pins. Big Bend i s 
oJ his world and he knows the place well ° ‘ 5 « , 

He knew the two doctors who lived at Big Be„,t „ „„ 
times while the tunnel was under constn.ct.on, their fan,,,", 
a Title of them afterwards. He remembered accurately ,£•_**«* 
lame number of the foremen and other officials at the tT Pm,ri «lv 
kn?w the engineer who drove the first train through the * 

“S his name was South Mack, who is not infrequently \ ‘Hi 
fn ?he locality as Seth Mack. He explained how Mack lost hisSS? 
by inserting them into a break somewhere m h,s little engi„ e 
turning it over and getting caught under it, to check the htt 
“to keep from being “scalded to death" before he'^ 

rCSC 'The reason Mr. Gilpin offers for Johnson's bringing his father * 
Big Bend is plausible enough. Water rising in the tunnel Was 
of the difficulties the engineers had in building it. 31 ). He mav 1 
have dipped liquor for the men when they opened up the tunnel f r Z 
shaft one to the east end, but very probably somebody did. Th e 
water boy was the proper functionary when liquor became a substitute 
for water, and it was used freely on such occasions there* 11 ) The 
Border Watchman leads one to believe that Mr. Gil p i n cou i d 
have reported a casuality list on this occasion: “We learn that the 
hands on the East approach to Big Bend Tunnel and those driving 
the ‘heading’ east from Shaft 1, having knocked out the rock between 
them, tried to knock out each other. Several parties were severely 
stabbed.” 3S ). 

The song “Shoo Fly” was widely sung on the minstrel stage of 
the early seventies. A Virginia newspaper observed: “Many persons 
who arc not in the habit of frequenting negro minstrel shows have 
expressed a desire to know what are the words of a song to which 
reference is so often made in the newspapers, and the chorus of 
which salutes the ear in every public place. It is a nonsensical 
medley without rhyme or reason ... immensely popular with the 
masses.” 34 ) The Governor of West Virginia was reported as singing 
a part of the song when he “Broke Ground on the C. & O. R. R” 
in that state. 36 ) Moreover, “miners hoarsely singing” and “sweat 
a-rolling” belong to the education of Mr. Gilpin at Big Bend. Such 
echoes, although some of them may not be factual, suggest that he 
is not entirely a man of fiction. „ 

On my first trip to Hinton, in 1925, I mentioned “John Henry 
tc* Mr. Gilpin, without pointing out specifically any of its details, 
but he seemed not to know the ballad. He remembered, with difficult). 


iccount 


iL?» ,!i of 0rc f nbr ler Independent. Jan. 28, 

unt of the u»c of sumps and pumps to keep the water out of the 

J Henry, p . 30. r 

r |* Gfeen brier Independent, Feb. 19, 1872- . <ef , 

/ WTO* S ,un on Spectator and 6cncral Adver 

l t Wheeling Intelligencer, April 18, I8T0. 
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few stanzas of the steel-driver's song. On a second visit 
♦ hvo vears later, I again introduced the ballad, and charac- 
it rather fully. Mr. Gilpin commented thus: “John Henry was 
singing- He would sing about his woman, giving her his 
J mer wrapping it in gold, gold at the White House, and giving 
♦ to his woman, sitting on his mammy’s knee, watermelon smiling 
n the vine, tell the captain 1 am gone, and like that.” But he did 
Jot reproduce a single stanza of the ballad, and seemed not to be 

abIe The question of Henry’s woman had been raised, but no mention 
made of the White House, although allusion to it is found in several 
texts of the ballad. And “gold at the White House” is unique in 
the tradition. He explained: “The White House is where the President 
lives. John Henry and the other Negroes there in the tunnel used to 
sing about it, and about going there. They used to sing about Fred 
Douglas up there too.” 

He knew Henry’s woman, and several others equally important 
in building the tunnel, and contributed rather full accounts of Lu - - - 
Liza Ann---, Kate- - , and one called “Liza Dooley”, but thought 
this not her real name. Some of them claimed to be half Indian 
One had long, straight, black hair, and another red hair One was 
a fortune-teller and banjo-picker, a woman of unusual vivacitv a 
sort of pagan beauty who played at dances and on other occasions 

IfJwHh "? t i r ,reqLle " t,y for sli gW'y mixed crowd^ He 
remembered the following stanzas from her singing: 

I’m going down to town, 

I’m going down to town, 

going down to Lynchburg town, 

To carry my baccer down. 

Baccer selling high, 

Selling at a dollar a pound, 

And nobody wants to buy. 

I Pawn my watch, 

And 1 pawn my chain. 

go long Liza, poor gal, 
p oor little Liza Jane. 

UP old Liza, poor gal, 

UP old Liza Jane, 
ft ° ,d Liza, poor gal, 

U *> Liz. ji nc . * 

S»>e loit her lover 

ill him 

' } » oW Uu’C f ^ 

‘“L hr ' lorn 

Vet •* «■ 
u * <*■ ***• 











WHAT BECAME OF JOHN HENRY? 

If the famous steel-driver was a real man, a flesh and blood nu n , 

. ' i,,i took part in a drilling-contest at Big Bend, as the 
i^imom shows one would like to know what became of him. The 
witnesses do not know. Miller and Oilpin seem to think that he died 
the tunnel. John Hedrick is quite certain that he did not, and 
cave that he “went away somewhere . 

' A strong belief in Henry's death at Big Bend is shown by the 
popular reports presented in the second chapter of this study. The 
ballad mentions his death there. Among the Negroes of the community 
nothing seems more real than his ghost. The ghost's driving steel in 
the tunnel is highly significant of the manner, as well as the fact, 
of his death, and modern ghosts are supposed to have such values. >) 
Bridge and tunnel ghosts may not always be, if ever, full adoptions, 
or made from the whole cloth. And building Big Bend Tunnel made 
possible the only plausible occasion for starting such a belief, factual 
or fictitious. The character of the tradition seems to favor his actual 
death there, from a drilling-contest, or in some other way. 

The witnesses for Henry are certain of their acquaintance with 
him at the tunnel, and the conclusion that he died immediately after, 
and as a result of, the drilling-contest, that reported by Miller and 
the Hedricks, would seem to dispose of their testimony as lacking 
authority. This does not necessarily follow. 

Among them only Oilpin claims the sort of acquaintance with the 
steel-driver that would make a confusion between him and another 
Negro at Big Bend hardly possible, and Gilpin was late in getting 
to the tunnel, probably almost a year after it was begun. If the 

dn ling-contest occurred early in the work there, as shown by the 

dHv».> 3I l d .^ e . nry died immediately as a result of it, the steel- 
resemhlpH h tO0k hls ? lace amon g the tunnel Negroes might have 
_ _ ,m very c l° s ely, and was almost certainly called John 

month* before Big P °Bend W ^ re P orted * or a tunnel in the state about six 
“full” of ghosts ni l,,? 5 egun ’ Hempfield Tunnel, near Wheeling, 

in the act of being i™ 60, * J hey were reported as having been 

mouth of the tunnel "is T I™,. d J as J the men killed there were. “At the 
name n significant, as its n-r!^i eS L ered . s P ot known as Berry’s Hole. Its 

1,1 ,hc memory d ofT ** to , be the watcr y g rave of manv f 

blood-thirsty and k f *^ any our rea ders the history of 


.L ’ me blood-thirsty and k \ y our readers the history 01 
•“Hold at Parkersburu J , murderer, who expiated his crimes 
rrinTfi !°° k / p,ace in the tunni* Thc »laughter of one of his 
t‘> the arm' f! n Wc,, f k "” wn a "d is supposed to have 

M , lr ,1 ,hu J tm<1 (in this tunnclV." 10 * 0 * bc K hos t l««t week Other 

" ,U “ I n t c 111 ge !n cc" C , July ? f $' ta0Wn b " r repetition." 
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JiS and Jenkins, and eventually best known to Mater aid" «£ 
Ul, r . . _ *h#»v micrht easily have acepnt^ him i _ . , 


He would have been the only John Henry there known to 


Muricks, and they might easily have accepted him as the hen> of 
V: contest because they had had no particular reason to observe 
the original John Henry at all closely Tragedies at the tu—.e were 

matters for open discussion, and this might expla n the failure 
"f Qiipin and Jenkins to hear anything said about the c This 

might also explain Gilpin’s failure to remember an\ stanza of tV 
lohn Henry song mentioning the fact of his death, or to remember 
' single stanza of the ballad. 

The theory that John Henry died in a seec rd drillng nre^t at 
Big Bend seems less probable, and could hardly have happened without 
the knowledge of the witnesses for the steel-dmer at the tu , is, 
introduction, however, of a second machine before the tunnel was 
completed would have meant a second drilling ntcM • Henrs w-n 
the first without any serous mjurv to himself, provided 
there at the time. 

The drilling-contest established at Big Bend by the trttinwial 
data probably occurred in the summer or fall of 1*7 m The first work 
was done on the tunnel in January of that vear, beginning the last 
few days of the month, and j M Logaa tar. , that 
months there before the shafts were in and then returned to Ivanhf**, 
and that he heard of the contest between Henrv and the steam drill 
when he went back to Ivanhoe. His departure from the tunnel, 
therefore, was in the summer or early fall, and he heard of the con¬ 
test soon after. The fact that it occurred at the east end of Big 
Bend, according to the testimony, shows that it took place early in 
the work on the tunnel, and that was the first section of the tunnel 
completed. Between the summer or fall of 1870 and the completion of 
the tunnel in June, 1872, was a period of practically two years in 
which a second drilling-contest could have taken place. 

The steam drill was at Lewis Tunnel in January and November, 
th P oss il ) ly in April, of 1871, and also very probably in 1870 about 

drill "If [i was being tried at B ‘g ^nd. The P robabilit y is that the 

bein • arac * er ‘ ze( ^ as a failure at Lewis Tunnel, but mentioned as 
month'" USe tbere on * bree occasions covering a period of almost nine 
fn^ s ’ Was n °t the same drill but two or more drills of different 
P r cssor°h * be same operated each time with a different com- 
^rriea ou/ Ter ex P er iment. Such tests, as well, may have been 
men undi* a !i * Bend - The two tunnels were constructed by different 
f. Afferent contracts, and their character differed in the 
“bird red for the machine. Big Bend was drilled through 


wa red th i 7 c macn,n “. Dig Denu w_. 

l^me littlf .if,! and Lewis Tunnel through “hard sandstone with 
I Unn ri would ^ The ^ a ‘l ure » therefore, of the drill at Lewis 


-»nei Wou ,. - • /• raiiure, inererore, 

^to nt "2 bavc mean t its failure at Big 
! 41 M luit rL th ?!; e ' w 'th the death of the si 


Bend; and the second 


P°**ible and may have occurred. 
Un# «lllng Pi qm 


steel-driver as a result, 
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In an effort to account for the discrepancy between the tests 
md the popular report of Henry's death as a result of the driu° ny 
contest, the theory that the steel-driver met his death in 
wav at the tunnel and that the report of the event became confn , 
with that of the contest through oral transmission seems m 
probable. It leads to an inquiry as to the actual conditions unde" 
which the tunnel was built. 

The testimony is highly suggestive but inadequate for a full under 
standing of the tragic circumstances at Big Bend, as becomes j n ‘ 
creasinglv evident as one examines the construction of heavy tunnels 
in Europe and America during the second half of the 19th century 
The startling number of casualties from building Mt. Cenis and the 
Hoosac tunnels 3 ) indicates the incorrectness of such a statement as 
that of John Hedrick that none was killed in Big Bend. Miller’s report 
that bodies of Negroes killed in the tunnel, along with that of a mule, 
were buried in the big fill at the east portal is much less improbable! 
Many of the foremen and other officials on the road had been in the 
Confederate Army. It was not always convenient there to bury the 
dead properly, or to advertise the casualty list as a means of keeping 
up the morale of the forces. That it was necessary to protect the 
morale of the Negroes at Big Bend and that those in charge were 
not always equal to the task can hardly be doubted. A brief account 
of the circumstances there will show that the place was not in the 
least inviting. Miller's statement that all the Negroes refused to go 
into the tunnel for several days on one occasion seems to be common 
knowledge in the neighborhood. It was the only detail the widow of 
Jeff Davis, previously mentioned, could remember at all distinctly 
about the construction of the tunnel when I visited her in September, 
1925.«) 


Nordhoff states that the laborers on the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway were mostly Negroes, ignorant, and “much crowded together” 
in the tunnels. 6 ) The number of such laborers in Big Bend during 
the two years and a half of its construction was probably about 1,000. 
The number for Musconetcong Tunnel was 1,000, 6 ) and that for 
Hoosac, 900.') Big Bend is about one-third longer than the former, 
and one-third of the length of the latter. But the labor of Hoosac 
Tunnel was “chiefly of the kind termed ‘skilled labor’, the underground 
workers being, for the most part, regularly bred miners (a large 
porportion of them being of the very best Cornish miners).”*) Bi S 
Um] wn built with ignorant, superstitious Negroes “much crowded 
together” in the tunnel. 


’) I* 69. 

thi 7* lh, ,P art of laborers at Midland Tunnel was noted 

• N.Vv I intrlligeacef, March 8, 1871 

») | , lc J ' * r r ,^ ly I'dbunr, Oct. 18 and Nov. I, l* 71 - 

, I, , "/Vi VI1 I* 7 *). 241 

• I Ibid " xu‘Hj hr r,#,,kh " Institute, XCI ( 1871 ), 1 «* 
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The following lines, under the title “Big Bend Times” •* „„k.« u , 

^T^\Z on ' y pub,ished •—*VSS?5 


Vthc tunnel, anu is me v 
L Bend known to exist: 

Big Bend times now pass before me, 
Tunnel scenes of long ago; 


With the loose rock hanging o’er me 
More dangerous far than human foe.’ 
Days that knew no time of leisure 
Days from working never free; 

When the hopeful dreamed of pleasure 
When the tunnel through should be. 
Fancy hears the hammers ringing - - 
Sounds that now my dream annoy - - 
And the miners hoarsely singing 
‘Can’t you drive her home, my boy?’ 
Hears the bosses loudly swearing 
At some idler whom they see, 

Who plainly is not caring 

When the tunnel through should be. 


What though looser roofs beset me, 
Though down deeper shafts I go; 
Yet I never will forget thee, 

Number two, of long ago. 

And when railroad life is ended, 

Oh! what pleasure we could see, 

If we owned the means expended, 
That the tunnel through should be. 


That Big Bend was not altogether a pastoral scene has support 
from the inside of Mt. Cenis. In that tunnel “one was almost 
onothered so great was the heat; the smoke from the blasts became 
40 thick that the light of the lamps was visible no farther than a few 
” The writer describes blasting there: “Suddenly an infernal 
'*** burst upon us from the end of the gallery. One would have 
^ that ten thousand hammers were falling simultaneously on their 
A sharp whistling sound made itself heard above this clamor, 
you to the very marrow.”»°) Clouds of “yellow smoke come 
through the tunnel in such density and volume as to be 
painful .”•<) The inferno of St. Oothard was hardly more 
"As the work progressed the temperature rose and the air 
v,,, -‘ted, until visitors were rarely permitted to enter 
u the sheer danger of being in such an atmosphere, and the 

but,.,. 7 ,hr died it the rate of ten a month. The scene in the 
^l^‘*«hurd tunnel grew to resemble an inferno, men going about 

\\* Mo uat#ln Herald, Hinton, W. Va., Jau I, 1374. 

“I WhV/.i Oct. 14, 1871 _ iMil 

Intelligencer, Dec 3**. 1®70. 
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r; s s.«> dnv " 


frnm Tennessee. The last time he heard of him he 
."Somewhere in Kentucky.” 


a stec' u, *’V rihutor Mr. Wallace,' 0 ) testifies to the sort of 
vV * Anothc^^^^jfjes’ him to speak with authority on the Henry 


expert- 

v>( ^ue■' shovel operator or ‘runner’, and have heard steel drivers 

I am a stean, al j my |jf Ci and there are probably lots of verses 1 never 
sing J ohf1 to he that every new steel driving ‘nigger’ had a new 

verse to John knew j Q hn Henry, but I have talked to lots of 

I never p ^ ^ have been told by some old Rail Road construction 

old timers w o • and j ohn Har{ j y W ere the same man and by some 
men tha ‘ j° " were not, but I believe that John Hardy was his real 
others tha ^ worke d on the C & O Ry. for Langhorn & Langhorn 
name. He a g f ee t Q f stee | f as ter than the steam drill could in 

* nd irV Tunnel. Then later he was hanged in Welch, W. Va., for 
Big Ben , man After shifting out the ‘chaff’ think I can assure vou 

murdering a •««»* • 

♦he above is correct. 

I have heard the two songs sung mostly in the same section of the 
try that is, West Virginia, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and North 
cTrolina, seldom elsewhere except by men from one of the above states. 

| have worked all over the South, South West, and West, and have heard 
the John Henry song almost ever since I could remember, and it was an 
old song the first I ever remember of it... 

This shift of the drilling-contest to Big Bend Tunnel satisfies 
the ballad account of the event, but the belief in Henry and Hardy 
as the same man starts something else. The report, however, is 
purely a popular one, and it seems that the Langhorn construction 
company had their first contract on the road near Big Bend Tunnel 
in 1894,“) about a quarter of a century too late for the origin of 
the tradition in the construction of the tunnel. Earl Smith, 12 ) who 
contributes a version of “John Hardy”, indicates that Mr. Wallace 
is not a l° ne j n identifying Henry as Hardy: “I think you will find 
° • an( * ^ e . nry the sarr, e man, under different names.” 

to bf Si *° th ' S - identification of John Henry are too numerous 
Min Hav> U m '? th ' S WOf k A good example of them is that of 
Henry "h!’ of Kentucky: “1 am telling you all I know about John 
related to \< ? e ^ ro * rom the state of Virginia. He was not 
r “ l fcet would” dr< * y ‘ hie could lift a four ton car lift so much that 
C. * fj tunn*i” u * r0Un d U P to his inkles. He was killed in 
***** of VirpiBi* ^ 188 ^ ayes has probably confused the steel- 
-- * 1 ° nc °f the lifters of Kentucky or Tennessee. 

w v - 

* * "“iMru t„, ri .- "tales tha! he furnished the l anghorns 

> <M ( , 1 ,hr fwad nc »r the east end of Big Bend 


I H V « 

‘ y **» Ky 
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An example equally typical is that of C. H. Board >■) 0 f Yuti ,. 
-John Henry was a black man He was not related to J ohn ?”'» 
Him and Milton Brooks was tittle related. He was from the s t*. dy 
South Carolina. He died driving steel. " ot 

The confusion of John Hardy with John Henry is 0ne . 
problems in the Henry tradition. How well he measures up to C 
popular character of John Henry can be easily shown. 

Lee Holley, of Tazewell, Virginia, who claimed to be 67 Vea 
old when he made his report in 1925, offers a strong objection to 
such an identification, an objection with a kick: 


I’ve lived ’round here all my life. I’ve been acquainted with the camps 
in this section forty or fifty years. I remember seeing John Hardy pre t( y 
often, and know all about him. 

He was black and tall, and would weigh about 200 pounds, an d wk 
27 or 8 when he was hung at Welch over in McDowell County He was 
with a gang of gamblers ’round the camps. Harry Christian, Lewis Rhodes 
Copper Boots, and Ben Red, and Jim Mason, and others besides were all 
about as bad as he was. They were all loafers and gamblers, and robbed 
the camps at night often after pay-day. Harry Christian was hung for 
killing Bill Crowe, and most of the gang got killed sooner or later. 

My Cousin Bob Holley drove steel with John Henry in Big Bend 
Tunnel. John Henry was the famous steel-driver there in building that 
tunnel. I heard Bob talk about him several times, but Bob’s dead now. 


He’s been dead ten years. I know John Hardy didn’t drive steel in Big 
Bend Tunnel; he couldn’t because he wasn’t old enough when it was built, 


and he didn’t work anyway. He got his living gambling and robbing ’round 
the camps. 


That this account of Hardy is in the main correct is shown by 
newspaper records from that section on the occasion of his execution, 
January 19, 1894, for the “cold blooded” murder of Thomas Drews, 
also colored, at Shawnee Camp, neaT Eckman, McDowell County, 
West Virginia, early in 1893. His conviction followed on October 12th 
of that year. The hanging took place in sight of the jail in Welch, 
and his body was buried near the spot. 16 ) Who Hardy was, or where 
he was from, is not known. 

The real and popular personality of Hardy, as it appears in his 
documentary, testimonial, and ballad record, is that of an outlaw and 
w/ f r \/^ C ^ e £ ro desperado around the construction camps of southern 
west Virginia near the close of the 19th century, and has very little 
in common with that of Henry, the heroic workman. Their confusion 
ora tradition is hardly a phenomenal matter; the surprising thing 


**) Montca, Va. 

1893; JatTaj' y R , p K'»tcr, Wheeling, W. Va., Oct. & 

m a disagreement nvT? ,atcr refcr cnce explains why Hardy killed 
woman, in«| thr l.fjl*/,f,« Cr i* P “Both were enamored of Jdv's 

«nvy who , | t », • > . rovi ' n K the more favored lover, incurred Hai . 

on th ° I"'''"" ol falling out in the game to work vengean^ 
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5 that for 
>n. ••) 


while ballad scholars found occamon to add t0 


infusion. ■«) “ a *< to , hi 

Mr Redwine described his John Henry as “not 
M more of a chocolate color”, and introduced a wh„! * aI bIack man 
steel-driver from Tennessee, who, he thinks was su Peno 

who, with the aid of bad and stale air, «« 

wall- This event, real or fictitious, may have sol 1 ^ IOn the 
popular belief in John Henry as a white m a r7rJ^ a J ,ng on the 
Tennessee. rrom Kentucky 0r 

Two reports from North Carolina are definite, 
of Henry's color. Mr. Kelley ") writes: “1 have h! the 9 Ue stion 
about John Henry that knew him. He was bom™ ard ._ 0,d ™en talk 
was a white man. His steel driving buddv «,« o W _ Tennes see and 
where he worked I don’t know.” Mr WeLtJl^HJ Urner ")■ But 
between John Henry and the steam drill took J, ^ “ The co "test 
Tcnnel on the C. 4 O. Railway . H e V?* fil" ,n ,h ' % Ben 
he could out do the drill, and' did so hut h ! I ho, / sand dollars that 
Hewas a white man.” Mr. Webster fails . 0 ? a «erwards 

the thousand dollars. to sa > where Henry got 

Hazel Underwood, 20 ) of West v.Vrri 

in her family: ' West V.rgtn.a, reports the Henry tradition 

«n o' about^'year^old 0 ^ ab ° Ul ^ ohn Henry. He says he 
»'~ h He was' s^'d To’ 5 ,,: 

T^r n : ::,i his s,r °"‘ — - 

last drive was man • C a ^ ou ^ his being a white man r> 

"'has C wh e he" fhe big ben tunneI on N w R ver FiH ayS * 

when h». , n he w as a bov all oiu a. L . K,ver - Father says 

Part of t on 'I in the l °B camps b J ^ ,Carned * he s <4 

iays the- , a Recor d We have £’« • * h d f<yrgotfen & till he heard 

4 ZZ f h be,ieve this is a ”- J a part of if - Mamma and p * 

^in > a|^ S Qng re ^ 0r 3’>^ P another° u SS authorif y than 

W>s a whit P g ° f J° hn Henry” an H V !’ g,n,an » wh o reports the “old 
a,^fe )of(h ’ ^ Wh ° di “' mS ^ J“h„ Henry 

' ? n,a "' "Present^’hinfVs’ do”" 8 W ' th his account ° f Henry 

I*) s, r t ,m as d0,n S something besides work: 

3 I H. fc Hardy.. pllM , 

> M at a |j y * Hj* rr isburj; n ° p° g ' c a 1 Quarterly, IX, 


260 ff. 


N. (j ^ v ■ / i ■'** *w ii 

M ,/ l,:„d an ' J Jolintl a w hi f tc at |nan e allTh' had somcthin 8 io do wit! 
tiLSlft K|”* 0 » The n " d h '« connections in Tennessee: 
CJI: .iVat” Am AnthCoa. KL S Son » s . P* 206 ff 

i t h*t n Odum a n( | {' ^Hf. (I fail to find that 

* H W , hiN »«•<• V>? V . °" * ,rxt of “J° c Turner”, or 

"i Stair H hPPosed to have been ., convict 

1 ''•« V., Moruanton, N 


l ' 0,w "'. W«E, h „“; s > rl w;. » va. 
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John Henry was a white man, an American born English by .. 

Hi. weight--240 tbs at the age of 22 The muscle of his ar* ^ 
mchr* around. Many times have I seen h.s woman but never John * * 
oersonal but have worked in the mines for years with the old We| sh " ry 
that sharpened tools for him by the name of Billy McKenzie. hm#n 
john Henry was a native of Virginia and did actually kill him*.,, 
driving steel at the Big Ben tunnel on the C. & O. R. R. in the 
1873 He was in the penitentiary for killing a man and the contractu 
got him out to drive steel. He was no relative of john Hardy a t Jf 
I am near 70 years old, and I was a miner for a great many year . 
in the Kanawha Valley at Paint Creek after the C. & O. was built, and 
that is the place I used to sec John Henry’s wife a little ugly f reck , e 
face woman. She would come around the mines where the work w as 
going on. 

Mr. McKenzie's widow- 1 ) says she does not remember that her 
husband ever spoke of Henry or his wife in her presence. The “freckle 
face woman”, however, will appear several times in a later chapter. 
She has value here only as a possible influence in the belief in John 
Henrv as a white man and a criminal. 

the same belief is reported from Virginia and Kentucky. Harvy 
Hicks* 4 ) writes: 

John Henry was a white man they say. He was a prisoner when he 
was driving steel in the Big Ben tunnel at that time, and he said he 
could beat the steam drill down. They told him if he did why they would 
set him free. It is said that he beat the steam drill about two minutes 
and a half and fell dead. He drove with a hammer in each hand, nine 
pound sledge ... 

This is a popular report, and shows for Virginia more than an 
individual belief in Henry as a white man with a past. That from 
Kentucky is somewhat different. Mr. Barnett, 25 ) who claims a career 
“working on railroads and ’round the coal-mines”, says that he has 
always heard that either Henry or Hardy was a white man and a 
“ruff’an” from Kentucky. 

Mr. Thompson, ,c ) a merchant, with contacts of another sort, has 
heard of Henry and Hardy in Tennessee: 

Having been born and raised in the state of Tennessee and, therefore, 
Miffk irntly dose contact with the negro element there, it happens 
*' I have heard these *ongs practically all of mv life, until I left that 
****«• •** year* ago .. 

I have been informed that John Henry was a true character all right, 
I •*"7 wh,m voc,Mon *** driving steel during the construction of 
' °" , 0n f ol ,hr %ou *hern railway*. I heard the John Henry son* 
.. *7 ' , " 1 J° hn 1 *«r«iy It ha* always hern my understanding that 

y wa» a wrttrm character, probably a train robber 


• *ld« fly » tHn 

•! 5rr v « 


who divide* her time among her children 


ftUJj 4 04 < ounty Kv 

'M^wia, Sullua W Va. 
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undoubtedly understands the "western character” to be a white 

ot her contributors, both of West Virginia, character^ h, 

Mr I’eters *') "can not say”'abort H “ ^ 

IS * * that Hardy was a "white man lived in Logan Countv' «.“* 
txp " n Hc killed a man by the name of Vance =«) over on the 
** Rjver' in a log camp.” Dr. Cox obtained from a certain Mr 
walker a "current report" in southern West Virginia “concerning; 

, Hardv who was a tough, a soloon frequenter, an outlaw and 
oh " rt of thug. He [Mr. Walker] thinks this John Hardv was a 
'JZ man, and is sure that he was hanged later on for killing a 
n in McDowell County or across the line in Virginia.” *») 
ma In a few of their songs, Henry and Hardy seem to have rather 
dose white companions. A blue-eyed woman is the apparent cause of 
the outlaw’s troubles in two versions of “John Hardy”, one from 
North Carolina and one from Kentucky, *°) and the steel-driver takes 
leave of his blue-eyed “baby” in a Virginia text of the John Henry 
song. 31 ) Although questions may be raised about this motif as showing 
a belief in the two ballad figures as white men, it falls in line with 
the testimonial data, and this angle to the Henry tradition cannot 


be ignored. 

The race of Hardy has been determined by his identification as 
the Negro desperado hanged in 1894 in southern West Virginia, but 
his confusion in oral tradition with John Henry and a notorious white 
outlaw of that section must have an important bearing on the belief 
in Henry as a white man, and possibly as a criminal also. Hardy might 
well be the contact man. Mr. Walker reported a white John Hardy, a 
‘sort of thug”, hanged for murder in McDowell County or across 
the line in Virginia, and Mr. Barnett has always heard that either 
Henry or Hardy was a “ruff’an” from Kentucky. The identification 
°f this man is important. 

In 1925 Ben Hardin was featured in a newspaper of that locality. 
" r ^ or ton, a small boy at the time of Hardin’s execution, writes: 

Zte k*A ^ ar( * en * * man y of our older citizens will remember this distin- 
, cr * m *nal who was hanged at Tazewell Courthouse on June 28, 
v. n , T mur der of Sanderlin Burns, who also was a Kentuckian and 
us. *.L ri I Cr *^ ar(lcn proposed to Burns to swap saddles, in a back alley, 
* »il] ^ urn% h° w he would trade. Burns replied to him and said 
W * p J uu ** though you had none’ ... Harden left the scene and 
“ nr a "d got a double-barrelled shotgun ... and shot Burns, 
^dieted at the May term of the circuit court, 1867, and was 


k) * 

"jl'on. W. V». 
i l2l , . 4 coulti Ion with A 

ij 1 I* am *' or ton m that region 

•■bJ WnJ* 1, XXXII. 5IU 

^ Campbell and S 
***•*!,I'i * 1 A nn«lach*«n 


Vance, a Baptist 
Folk-Song* 


English fo Ik 
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tried The jury brought in a verdict of guilty of murder 

degree After sentencing Harden to be hanged the Judge aiked^ ** 
£*£ anything to My, and I* upended, « this had , 

ago it would have been better for me and many others.’**) ' *** 

Two of these older citizens have made pertinent statements ^ 
the outlaw. John McCall, who “saw it all and remembers it *7' 
were yesterday”, says his name was John Benjamin Harden i 11 
Spurgeon, who was also at the hanging, states that he 
the name of Ben Hardin usually”, and was “sometimes called J* 
Hardin, too, and even John Hardy or Ben Hardy, but his real 
was John Benjamin Harding.” He remembers that Ben Hardin 
a bad man, “with long black hair and a wicked look”. Mr. McCaH 
remembers that the murderer rode to “his hanging in a wagon seated 
on his coffin”. They agree that the rope broke, and that he h«j 
to be hanged the second time. Their account of his spectacular 
taking-off suggests that one might expect him to gain high place i n 
the popular repertories of that locality. 

This testimony has the support of the Clinch Valley News 
and other newspapers of the time: 33 ) One correspondent became 
rather dramatic in his “Execution of a Hardened Wretch”. 3 *) if 
anything further was necessary to put Ben Hardin on the honor roll of 
his profession, it followed in his ten-thousand-word “Autobiography”, 
with a caption notable for its omissions: 

Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin Harden, executed at Tazewell 
C[ourt] Hfousel on the 28 th of June, 1867, for the murder of Dennison 
T. Burns, the 16 th day of April, 1867. Startling Confessions! Boys, take 
warning! Fate of the spoiled child, the disobedient boy, the roguish lad, 
the stealthy house-robber, the dashing highwayman, the daring horse-thief, 
the twofaced friend, the unprincipled intriguer, the successful swindler, 
the heartless seducer of female innocence, and the cold-blooded assassin 
of seven defenceless and unsuspecting victims. 36 ) 

Nothing is known of Ben Hardin, except the events connected with 
his execution. 36 ) He claimed to be from Kentucky, and was hanged 
for killing a man, not in McDowell County, but across the line in 
Virginia. That he is the white man in the Henry tradition seems 
almost certain, although others, such as the white steel-driver from 
Tennessee and the “freckle face woman”, cannot be entirely ignored, 
certainly not in their respective localities. Yet, in the nature of things, 
even an approximate measure of such influences cannot be made. 


LlnVJk 1 * 1 D i i, y Dispatch, Bluefield, W. Va., Aug. 30, 1^ 
I bid?, jul/ ? iJftV y V 1 r * j n 1 8 n . Lynchburg, Va.. April27, 1$*' 

NeWs . Tazewell, Va. Copy of extra edition 
Itb n‘ Cq K rn< to thc execution of Ben Hardin, now *n 
5|2- begin around 1000. _ 

Ann. |, h r'™: r [ c °rdo of Hardin’s trial, see John Newton Har* 

b« LwimJ m .£L° u n * * • ** Fuller account of the outlaw 

X. 77 If } * ,lKlr Wardin’ 1 , Philological Quartet. 


ta 1*67. 
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su 

. lire of the Henry tradition, as noted in testimonial and 
' ntarv accounts, should prepare the way toward its place of 
documcn un fortunately, several of the reports are too indefinite 
or igin. DUl » 

on following is an example: 

I was reared in South Carolina, and there I often heard the colored 
while driving with heavy hammers, sing this much of the song in 
!„«iton. which seemed to be the chorus: 

q ‘This is the hammer that killed John Henry, but can’t kill me; 

This is the hammer that killed John Henry, but can’t kill me.’ 


I heard one man relate to another that John Henry was a negro 
convict (possibly of the state of South Carolina) who at that time was 
hired out to a quarry company, that John was such a powerful man a 
het was made on him and a race was staged with the steam drill. The- 
drill beat him ten inches in a day, and that night John Henry died. 87 ) 
Another of the sort comes from Mrs. Susan Bennett: 38 ) 

Wish to say that there was a man of that day in making the big 
ben tunnell that whipped the steam drill down. 1 live in about 25 miles 
of the tunnell and it is as true as the song Pearl Bryant or Jessie 
Jjmes or George Alley and you may write to the Bureau of Information 
usd get the History of John Henry and his captains name. We have 
3 records of Johnie so I will close and listen at him drive that steel 


o* down. 


In this case, however, I was able to visit the contributor at her home 
a feu months after receiving her report by letter, and found that she 
had known about John Henry from the time Big Bend Tunnel was 
buih, between 1870 and 1872. 

Elizabeth Frost Reed, of West Virginia University, reports the 
following lines heard sung, in 1909, by Lewis Lytle, a Negro on her 
father’s farm at Flat Creek, Tennessee: 

When the women of the West hear of John Henry’s death, 

They will cry their fool selves to death. 

£ IV/j or 1901, Mr. Bonham heard of John Henry from a grade 
name °* Surface, as truthful a man as he ever met, 
^ double-tracking the Norfolk and Western Railroad. 

r, ^ .. lf *K Surface, John Henry died after he had won the famous 
two 18-pound hammers, one in each hand.” •**) 

Hi# Mhrri beard of the steel-driver about this date. Mrs. 
aa** L i! A k rr »tuekv, writes “My husband was very much inter- 
^ *** ** rnr >' I don't kn<*\s where he got the John Henry 


*** iiJa *• Thr Bradford News Journal, 

•» W Va 

Nfvi Journal, l a»t Bradford, Va . Jan 10, 

*«^ 1 hy, »rni a Int of "John Henry” a few 

** Or ^,,* * i• * luiilmt, and Mr» MvKnigna 
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or how long he h.d known rt. He knew this .ong whe„ , , 
met him, ntore than TO year* ago Burl McPeak.o, another t?'" 
rutkian says, “Mv father learnt it from a colored man on the 
0 road about 1904" Mr. Murphy,«») of Virginia, fails t 0 C L and 
anything definite about John Henry, but about the year 1900 i f 
bcga.t to hear the song long before talking machine Records * 
Mown in this section." Mr. Barnett, “) of West Virginia, Say9 * w 
hm been 31 years since I learned the song of John Henry” V* 
Boone, “) whose "life, up to 1925, was spent in the West Virgil 
hills over in the Orcenbricr Valley", sends from Pennsylvania a teS 
each of the Henry and Hardy ballads, and states: "I do not remembe 
,ust the exact date I first heard the songs, but it was the colored men 
working on the construction of the Greenbrier Division of the C. and 
O. Ry. I first heard sing the songs. It seems to me it was about 1899 
or 1900." Two versions of "John Hardy" in which lines of “John 
Henry" appear go back to this period . ib ) These reports indicate a 
wide circulation of the Henry tradition by 1900, and point to an 
earlier date of origin. 

The same situation obtains for the tradition in the last quarter 
of the 19th century: 

Joe Wilson, Norfolk, Va. In 1890 people around town here 
were tinging the song about John Henry, a hammering man, hammering 
ia the mountains four long years. I was working in an oyster house 

here for Fcnerstein and Company, and 1 am 66 years old and still working 

for them people. 

Tishie Fitzwatcr, Hosterman, W. Va. I have heard of 
him for 40 years. A old colored man told me that John henry was a 

colored man. and he was a cousin to him. I have never heard any one 

say that John Henry was any relation to John Hardy, and I am sixty 

years old 

K M I’ o p e , CI i n t o n , N. C. Well I know of the song 41 years. 
I went t» Qeorgta 1888, and that song wars being sung by all the voung 
* * m now 90 years of age. In those days I knew all the words 
ot that wjng but can’t remember all of them now’, but it was that he 

■ '-vut dir with the hammer in his hand before he would be beat 

5*’MB* tlrel He wa« a negro and a real man so I was told. 

° * » »•«*. Editor of The New Castle Record. New 

11 * V * writer is a man in the 50’s, but as a boy and young 

*** l dotir.M|, remember the song, Ihc tunc, and some of the verses. 
* ' ** *'"«»mbe# were quite a number The negroes of forty ye*" 


HU 2•• a hero of their 
I „ L N '» Vo.k CM, A. . co. 


1 * . N e » V o r k (. 1 1 y At a composer of Negro 
,u-d » I Utrd to hear when I was a little 


w " ■ , VOUAtil V 

■*•••' kaa». |* # 

L •• Dll \uvl h 


• choals Canal in Alabama. 
WuSC 1 I had heard it. <B ) 


printed this under the title JOHN 

ufNRY as I naci nca,u ,u 

H Andv Anderson, Huntington, W. V a. About 45 years 
Morgan County, Kentucky. There was a bunch of darken 
« assist in driving a tunnel af * 


1 was in 


Se from Miss, to assist in driving a' tunnel at the head of Big Ca^v ' 
Creek for the O & K. R R Company There is where 1 first heard this 
nn _ as they would sing it to keep time with their hammers. 

S jesse Sparks, Ethel, W. Va. My father is 37, and he says 
it has been a song ever since he can remember. He says he has Heard 
his grandpa sing it ... I am 37 years old myself, and I have been knowing 
it ever since I have been big enough to sing. 


This testimony shows the Henry tradition widely diffused as 
early as the eighties, the latest date possible for its origin. The 
introduction of the steam drill into railroad construction in this country 
soon after the Civil War marks the date before which it could hardly 
have started. It must, then, belong to the period between these 
two dates. 

Several of the reports connect the tradition with Big Bend Tunnel 
on the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad. George Johnston 47 ) adds a 
fuller account: 


John Henry was the best driver on the C. & O. He was the only 
man that could drive steel with two hammers, one in each hand. People 
came from miles to see him use the two 20 lb. hammers he had to 
drive with. 

It seems that two different contracting companies were meeting in 
what is called Big Bend Tunnel. One had a steam drill while the other 
used man power to drill with. When they met everyone claimed that the 
steam drill was the greatest of all inventions, but John Henry made the 
remark he could sink more steel than the steam drill could. The contest 
was arranged and the money put up. John Henry was to get #100.00 to 
heat the steam drill. 

John Henry had his foreman to buy him 2 new 20 lb. hammers for 
U* racc - They were to drill 35 minutes. When the contest was over John 
enry had drilled two holes 7 feet deep, which made him a total of 
Meet. The steam drill drilled one hole 0 feet which of course gave the 
John. 

. ^hen the race was over John Henry retired to his home and told 
wi e that he had a queer feeling in his head. She prepared his supper 
a“cr eating he went to bed. The next morning when h.s 
£°7 * nd told him it was time to get up she received no answer, 
w,* * '^mediately discovered that he had passed to the oth * r 
*4 „ J ,hr n'Kht Hr. body was examined by two Drs. from Baltimor 

* head ,OUnd h * death wi« caused from a bursted blood vessel 


<,0,n - personal letter Mr Handy was born 
**) y . P 18. 


Nov. 10. 1^73. 
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Thf information I have given you came to me through my grandfather 
He was present at Big Bend Tunnel when the contest was staged, at tha , 
time he was time keeper for the crew that John Henry was working wi1h 
| have often heard him say that his watch started and stopped the race 
There was present all of the R. R. officials of the C. & O. The crowd 
that remained through the race at the mouth of the tunnel was estimated 
at 2500 a large crowd for pioneer days. 

John Henry was born in Tenn. and at the time of his death he was 
34 years old. lie was a man weighing from 200 to 225 lbs. He was a 
full blooded negro, his father having come from Africa. He often said 
his strength was brought from Africa. He was not any relation of John 
Hardy as far as I know ... 

Considerable verisimilitude hardly characterizes all these details. 
The presence of all the officials of the road, with a crowd of 2500, 
at the drilling-contest had better be accepted as fictional embroidery. 
But the purpose of this study is not to emphasize the tissue of 
falsehood in popular reports. Big Bend Tunnel was built by a single 
contractor, as will be shown later, but the “two different contracting 
companies" may well represent two crews of workmen. The steel- 
driver may have had “2 new 20 lb. hammers" and used only one 
at a time. Two doctors from Baltimore may have examined Henry’s 
body, but that they came to the tunnel for that purpose seems 
impossible of belief. His John Henry suggests the frontier strong 
man, who does impossible things. 

Pete Sanders, an old Negro, who claims to be from Franklin 
County, Virginia, has lived for many years in Fayetteville, West 
Virginia, where with tales old and new he often entertains youngsters 
about town. Long years ago he learned an Indian war whoop, and 
occasionally, early in the morning or late in the evening, gives it from 
a nearby mountaintop. He says of Henry’s connection with Big Bend: 

I didn’t drive no steel in Big Bend Tunnel. Uncle Jeff and Eleck did 
though, and saw John Henry drive against the steam drill, and died in 
five minutes after he beat it down. They said John Henry told the shaker 
how to shake the steel to keep it from getting fastened in the rock so 
he couldn t turn it. He told him to give it two quick shakes and a twist 
»o make the rock dust fly out of the hole. 

. , d thc M,n K of John Henry driving steel against the steam drill 

I JL . jr e,e % .Vf 11 work ‘“K on thc C and O. It was all amongst us when 
, , ' /' kcn We hoy* there in Franklin County worked on the 

*„ h ' . ' ’he railroad up in Pocahontas County, we carried the sons 

, 4 _ , ’ , 1 '" 1 " h-" k hum. when u, unit ll was Hi.' U'-iduiS 

,h, u(h«, d*’ M, '' hry vr ,or « “ all to pieces and sp'ilcd it. I hc« rd “ 
I hr, Jd°ki h L m f C i‘ nt ' b “‘ 11 •''»'« noways like it used to be 
kdlrd thr., nd 1 um,r * a lerrihle-Uke place, and many mrn 

•*•4 *1: I'jtftiiu i ik *" d throwrd the dead men and mule* 

!•*»* ik Wr.i it% ,h "' 1,11 br,wce " the mountains. Uncle Jell 
•w u< tan zrjl'T: come, and he showed «*** 

•»*y tried to put Henry there tint, but didn't do It 
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ml put him somewhere else. The dumper at the fill was the man that 

Inowed * bout lt UnC,C Jcff Said ° ne day a ,on 2 slab of rock that 
* down from the roof fell and killed seven men. He said he seen ’em 
killed, and they put 'em in the fills. The people in the tunnel didn't know 
where they went. 

Mr. Sanders, obviously, would not be the first to object to the 
popular account of building the Chesapeake and Ohio: 

Kill a mule, buy another, 

Kill a nigger, hire another. 


The “extension of the railroad up in Pocahontas County", West 
Virginia, where he and others carried “John Henry" as the leading 
railroad song, is the “Greenbrier Division of the C. and O. Ry." t 
where Mr. Boone first heard Negroes singing it around 1900. 

Erskine Phillips, editor and publisher of The Fayette Demo¬ 
crat, at Fayetteville, West Virginia, is well acquainted with the 
southern part of the state from several years’ experience as a surveyor. 


He says: 

I had a very interesting conversation with an old negro here sometime 
ago. He, Ben Turner, and his brother, Sam, are natives of Old Virginia, 
and migrated to West Virginia, along with hundreds of other ‘niggers', to 
work on the C. and O. Railway. They both worked in the Big Bend Tunnel. 
John Henry was a powerful man, large all over, but possessed of the ‘most 
powerful arms and shoulders I ever saw. Why! man’, he said, ‘his arms 
was as big as a stovepipe. Never seen such arms on a man in my life.’ 

‘Could he drive steel the way the song says he could?' I asked. ‘Law-- 
1 reckon he could. Make that steel ring just like a bell. But look here. 
John Hardy (he spoke of him both as Henry and Hardy) had a steel 
turBer almost as big and strong as he was. Just the same as two men 
driving. That man CO uld turn the steel and hit almost as hard as John 
Hearv could. John Henry wouldn’t let no one else turn steel for him.’ 

Thr John Henry song was not the one that was generally sung by 
* ' ? *H-driver*. |f SO me one were hurt or killed in the tunnel, the foreman 
yell, ‘All right, boys, let’s hear “John Henry’’ ’. The song had 
sobering the workmen, taking their minds off the accident 
*** *«*»oring order. 


Turn*°* 4 detail of this report even slightly suggests that Ben 

L / f^ f ^ ‘ aw c *thcr John Henry or Big Bend Tunnel. The 
*e * * <>uW hardly call for the ballad record of Henry’s death in 

4m * mean* of “sobering the workmen" when some one 
^vu 4 | t : , k,lkd there, certainly not in a tunnel without an official 
*A hrri , ^ Moreover, the Negroes of the community are still afraid 
M . *•* 1 «hrnt at the tunnel, ct cetera. Mr. Phillips gives this 

, Hem v and Haidv. but explains that 
M lfc% fcj* 11 r «g»rdcd at two different men. 

|v r 'tt.oj of that section, reports her father without 
Hardy worked with John Henry four years at Hig 
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r-j ,ks nrsri to v» ,* 

hC huil fn t^o and a half years. Th ' 

' VaS Sam Williams 4 *) was not at Big Bend, but says that he 
of John Henry while the tunnel was under contmction 




John Henry while tne tunnei w as unucr contruction: 

I was working at Hawk’s Nest, that tunnel there on the C » d , 
when John Henry drove steel with the steam drill at Big Bend tl?' 
down below there. People coming down the line told us about ,t The> 2 
John Henry and Bill Dooland drove steel together. That’s what they 
1 never did see old John, but they said he was a big powerful man 

—. . A _ I -■»--« (nr tlio U/Km I «_• 

Hiwk’j 


ever did see old jonn, out incj miu ..c • «ig powerful n 

I am 84 . I turned steel for the steel-drivers. When 1 worked at 
Nest, I worked for Major Randolph. 


Nest, 1 WUMVCU IV. - r — 

Mike Smith, 60 ) seventy-three years of age when he made his report 
in 1923, had a somewhat wider range of experiences on the road, and 
thinks there was such a man: 


I worked in putting the C and O from White Sulphur Springs to the 
big cut below Kanawha Falls. I worked a while with the surveyors, but 
later drove steel in tunnels. I didn’t see John Henry. I think there was 
such a man, and he drove steel. 1 heard about him when they were working 
on the Big Bend Tunnel. They talked about him driving steel there, and 
getting killed. 

B. O. Jones, 51 ) a farmer of Albemarle County, Virginia, says that 
he worked the public roads in his neighborhood with “statute labor” 
during the seventies and eighties, and that at various times had in 
his gang Negroes who had worked on the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad. Among them he mentions Tom Hill, Tom Carey, and Ned 
Johnson, and says that these Negroes were continually singing “John 
Henry”. He remembers that Tom Hill often talked of knowing 
Henry at Big Bend, where he claimed the steel-driver died from 
sickness about the time the tunnel was completed. Mr. Jones says 
that he worked no statute labor after 1889. 

Mr. Logan, 52 ) a native of Wythe County, Virginia, says that he 
went to Big Bend Tunnel to work when he was “between 16 and 17 
years old”: 


I drove steel for Blevins four months at the east end of Big Bend 
i unnel before they got the shafts in. Blevins was a foreman there, and 
*ie went from Smvth w, .. 


. -j auaii;> m. Dievins 

went from Smyth County right by Wythe. 

Henrv Sedng Mike Breen and J eff Davis. 1 didl,,t SeC J ° hn 

w/ h n 1 hear an ything said about a great steel-driver, 
tunnel and t0 ,vanhoe > people would come in there from t ( 

had a SO nu on /° hn Henry drivin 8 steel with a steam drill. The) 

*ong they ting now *" ** ^ 3 WhoIe lot longer than th<? J ° hn 


Bluclield, W. Va 
Hinton, W Va 

* ivy, v«. 

> J M Logan. 
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, heard the song often before Big Bend Tnnnef was finishe , 

“'..'SJ,""’*» 

f0Ur W. M. Coleman, “) who was retired by the Chesapeake and Ohm 
Railroad in 1926 and put on the pension list, says that he wat bo™ 

f„ Bedford County, Virg.n.a and soon after the “C and O w™ 

completed started to work a track force on a section of the JalS 
Ever", and has worked at different places all along the line rn 

Virginia and West Virginia: 8 llne ln 

Dick Deans, and Aaron Bailey, and Anthony Jones worked on my 
first crew, and off and on for a long time afterwards. They were big 
strapping Negroes from Campbell County, Va. They were always singing, 
when they worked, and ‘John Henry’ was their best song, they liked it 
the best. 

They worked in Big Bend Tunnel, and all of them said they’d seen 
John Henry drive. Dick Deans said he saw John Henry drive against 
the steam drill, but 1 don’t recall anything he said about his death. They 
said John Henry was the most powerful man they’d ever seen, rawbony, 
and as black as he could be. 

These Negroes are all three dead. Dick Deans was working for me 
at the time when he got killed on the railroad track. 

A large number of these reports connect the Henry tradition 
with the Chesapeake and Ohio, and all but two of them place the 
steel-driver in the construction of Big Bend Tunnel, built between 
1870 and 1872. Some of these witnesses have been employed at one 
time or another on the road, but all of them testify to hearing 
elsewhere of John Henry, not at the tunnel. The four following 
sports were made by men who have long service records with the 
railroad, two of them being employees of the company now and one 
on the pension list, and who testify to hearing the tradition in the 
““twhate Big Bend community. 

^-*1 Evans, **) who cooked for railroad people around the tunnel 
‘ *nd on for forty or fifty years, and who had an opportunity, 
of h rt ‘. t0 * earn its e ar ly history, states that he heard the reports 
* connections there when he first moved into the neign- 
« ' antJ has heard them ever since. , _ . 

Xottt4 ) states that he works for the “C and O peop , 
r™ 1 with them in 1879”. He says: 

•1- wir.k ... M.,: iii’ii 1 ! ru mhi* 1 1 J 8 ® 1 - 1 

** hr,r ,b * work then ting John Henry that bea d 

^ ** heard ,t ever .ince then on the road, but I don 

_^ »»» tf 
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| remember how they talked about John Henry being 
•teel-driver, and I won't morc'n about twenty year, old then. 

Big Bend was first arched with timber, and John Hedrick * 
in the next chapter, that he had charge of that work. Fall* ^ 
tunnel caused several wrecks the first few years after Hs construct^ 
and resulted in the timber being replaced by a brick arch, begird 
in the early eighties. Cal Evans, already mentioned, cooked f 0r *2 
workmen on this job. Tom Wood •«) says that he has lived at Z 
Bend fifty years, worked thirteen years helping to arch the tunnel 
with brick, and is now on the pension list of the road. He adds 
“When we were arching the tunnel along in the eighties, holes in the 
heading were pointed to as those John Henry drilled. People here 
in the neighborhood still talk about hearing John Henry driving steel 
in the tunnel. Any noise in the tunnel, like dropping water, is liable 
even now to scare some of them.” 

J. E. Huston is a telegraph operator for the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad, and is stationed at Big Bend where he has worked for 
the company since 1893. He was living there when the brick arch 
was begun, and remembers that the workmen often spoke of the holes 
in the heading as being drilled by John Henry: 

When I was a boy, we boys here in the neighborhood used to play 
steel-driving. We used sticks for hammers and sang as we played, ‘This 
old hammer killed John Henry’, and so on. 

The John Henry story has been in our family ever since we moved 
to Big Bend Tunnel in 1881. My father worked for the C and O Railroad, 
and they moved him to Talcott in 1881. After we moved here I heard 
him talk with the people around the tunnel time and again about the 
contest John Henry had with the steam drill. 

My mother had two old Negro house servants, a man and his wife, 
who quite often spoke of the steel-driver. They were certain that he was 
buried in the big fill at the east end of the tunnel. 

Obviously the old Negroes are the best chroniclers of the Henry 
tradition Like the exempla of the faithful, their tales are first-hand 
and have the force of reality. That of William Lawson 57 ) is charac¬ 
terized by marvels that hardly need excite distrust. He reports his 
age as eighty-five and the place of his birth as Laudin County. 

M ' hcrc his mother, 106 years old, still lives. During the 
«u ar « t Was on h°th sides, first with the Confederacy and then 
with the Union, but regards himself first of all as a farmer: 

I A S Mas.ey’s place up Falling Spring Valiev when 

th*.* i H ' Tum,r| * n the spring. My brother Armstead was ahead) 

K ik*™ ° him there and .tayed 'til time to cut com in the 

it ,hfy ,,u ‘ * hr h ° ,c 

Ti , TV * lo " K w,,h John Christian and John Turner in th* 
*• . . . mc wh "' ,o dnv ' 

**> Takott, W Va 

W Va 
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« h wc met a dispute arose between the two sides about who wa9 
. , C ^ an (o drive a light hole through. My brother said he did, and- 
* hC ^hissed about it all that evening. Next morning when we started 
they ' , n s t ar ted the dispute again. My brother and Will Christian 
was from the other side) shot each other dead. Armstead said, ‘Your 
ajn , ( n0 bigger than mine’, and they both fired about the same time. 
U Christian hit my brother right plumb in the heart, and my brother 
a jjttie on the side further toward the middle of his breast. Both 
f them were dead in five minutes after the guns cracked. 

° | was the first to get to Armstead, and turned him over. He fell 

on his face. Then C. R. Mason come. They buried him on the mountainside 

jn a government graveyard. 

When the hole was put through there was a great deal of whtekey 
in the tunnel, and that’s what started all the fuss. They fussed over who 
put the crowbar through first, but it was the drill. 

The hole had been put through three or four months when John 
Henry was killed. He was the best steel-driver 1 ever saw. He was short 

and brown-skinned, and had a wife that was a bright colored woman. He 

was 35 or 36, and weighed 150 pounds. 

When I went there they had a steam drill in the tunnel at the east 
end. They piped the steam in. They had a little coffee-pot engine on the 
outside. They didn’t use it in the heading, but on the bench and on 
the sides. 

John Henry drove steel with the steam drill one day, and beat it down, 
but got too hot and died. He fell out right at the mouth of the tunnel 
They put a bucket of cold water on him. 

His wife come to the tunnel that day, and they said she carried his 
body away, I don’t know. I never saw anybody buried at the tunnel 
except my brother. They said they shipped some of them away, but I 
didn’t see anybody shipped away. 1 don’t know where they buried Will 
Christian They didn’t bury him with Armstead. 

The time John Henry killed his self was his own fault, ’cause he bet 
Lt . man W ' ,h thc steam drill could beat him down. John Henry never 
no man beat him down, but the steam drill won’t no good nohow. 
John Henry was always singing or mumbling something when he was 
"W n K steel He would sing over and over the same thing sometimes. 


He’d 


sing 


‘My old hammer ringing in the mountains, 

A roioff- Nothing but my hammer falling down.’ 

•’’.ft ^ round there added on and made up the John Henry song 

if" and all the muckers sung it. 

"“a JTZ Wk% <hC b °** man a< tunnc l- was 3 good-hearted 
Ufciu . * J tough nun He'd spit on you all the time he 

Tbc ° frtu tlb *° n *** named Clay Mason. 

O'tsKirV.n** re% ‘d uu, n of (his first-hand report is certainly not 
* tM . r ^ Mason built Lewis Tunnel not Big Bend. 

„ same road, fifty or sixty miles apart, and were 

’"""M.MMIl 






H»m henry on the 
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l farhinl hacic 


A factual basis for the Henrv w ^ 

Ohio Railroad in West Virginia ' tra . d,tK >n 0n t h 
fabf>r and machinery together if not T?* th * e^, V 
m its construction from 1870 to 187 ? nt, , nu ° Us >y Tf P <%, 

was do " e altogether by hand drills^' ,/ r °ek^ r | ^’■> In 
chance for a conflict between the twnl alto g«h<- r £„"* "n .S* 
fraditiop can have no real basis thT k !T ds of rr *i 

for such a conflict did aciuahyexisTC™ ,h ' °pl°>S 
In the second half of the lQ+v. ^ aS more than u * Unitv . w !| * 
widely in tunnelling, and in somp CentUry hand labor^ ^ 
exclusively. ') Steam*’ drills came Ttol^ the «»> 

quarter of the century, nan, ...... . fair| y general 


quarter of the cen^^rticutSy'th^ ***£ ^ 
and America. On the Mt ( p , ii / V t™ heav .v tunnelling ** iw 
toll during 1861”, and remaned tlT' * hey 
vears later.-) Their next success u, nl' 0 " 1 ^ 0 " *he 
-here the Burleigh drills were „t 0 d UC eH 38 ,he * 

were introduced into the Nesquehoni™ t d m 1866 ) In ll”? 
From 1872 to 1875 the Ingersoll drills w^eTmnl W '^ marked ^ 
compressors successfully in building the Muscat Wi,h the ^ 
About this date hand drills and ste am drHk “T 8 Tu "*<C 
on several lines. Notable among these was LT' ^ ^ 
w,th twenty-six important tunnels. In some of themTTaT 1 *™' 
used in the heading, and in others on Tha L f ha " d , dnlls TOe 
••am drills , In actual nrl^I r the ? ench > su PPlo«nWh 
,., , , practice, of course, the two types of drilling 

,an rbl P r to « ett, er wherever the steam drill wa^ tried out i 

...* ** "ring its period of development, a half-century or more. 

icir use together on the Chesapeake and Ohio, at some nine 
hown by the testimony of L W. Hffl, 
4 * i ..-' >f the Confederacy, who is better known as “Dad r ukbj 
ejiir«v4d people iround Hinton, West Virginia, where he was ii«< 
♦ ben be made Ins report in September, 1925: 


CUIU V-flllU, dl SU1IK UUK 

testimony of L W. Hi 
• known as “Dad” u® 1 ? 
inia, where he was iivaf 


runnel on the New York and i? wre js# 

i the Western North Carolina RirtWft SSa mi T# 
l» riel ling, pp. ‘>70. '«2. In N ' oun . f , r W ?f u r«il 

• •**>, * 4 ll drilling was done bv ban 

», 1 r 1 » < a 1 r (i lm 11 r r r s , II (*“*'» 
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IVI 

all 


|,«p« he watch'd t<m closely to be able to evuluate ublecHu , 
that fell into bi» net. One of his texts contain* these lines y 


John Henry hsd a tittle will 
Who were steel corn frit 44 ) 


iVtssihly “steel corn" means only hard corn, amt he has " nevc 
heard one" The contributor, of course, is the only authority f l)r 
the text, hut he, like the editor, can answer only for himself, not lor 
the other thousand singers of the same version. If the ••drill", .. a 
little piece of steel”, “driving steel”, and “bucking steel” have f reudian 
\ alues in possible connections, as his psychologist would seem to 
recognize, he allows none of them such a bearing in his work. 

While l>r. Johnson insists on speaking “truthfully”, one may ask, 
in view of his handling thus such materials, how fully he realimi 
that “J o h n henry contains excellent symbolism from the f reudian 
point of view”. His answer, though it hardly seems necessary, i$ 
vigorously expressed in his review of Roark Bradford’s John 
Henry, a more recent treatment of the Henry tradition: 

And now Roark Bradford has written a book about John Henry - * - but 
uot the John Henry of the legend. His is a jazz version, so to speak ... 
The old John Henry was a tragic, almost a sacred, figure. He symboliied 
man versus the machine. This new John Henry is a tragic personality also, 
but in so far as he symbolizes anything it is man versus woman w ). 

Dr. Johnson had explained earlier that the word jazz deserves to 
head the list in Negro song for the “act of cohabitation”. 18 ) One 
thing at a time and that done well must be the rule for his John 
Henry, the good man hero who did nothin’ but work. A “parlor” 
hero of the good old days when a leg was a limb and cold hands 
meant a warm heart. Parson Weems denied his Washington and 
Marion less. That it was not necessary for John Henry, widely 
celebrated for half a century by the “lower” tenth of back alleys and 
construction camps, to borrow his sex from the upper crust requires 
no proof. 

In handling dialect, Dr. Johnson seems equally authoritative- 
X sufficient illustration of his success in the field is his treatment 
f a big wheel turnin”’ as a “corruption of Big Bend Tunnel”. 

(r ' c\plin ttion that a ‘‘common dialect pronunciation of ‘tunnel 
tun.v| “) While a ‘‘big wheel turnin’” might mark a stanza 

f’ dl.id is corrupt, I prefer to regard it as a substitution 
* .funnel”, without the necessity of finding a dialectal 

' * w in tuuK-i tor •tunnel”. Nevertheless, he is able tv* characterize 
1 ,1, 1 '** R".nk Bradford's | o h it hem v as a “sort that 

W4« i»i land or * C4 ” «> ,\i»d he is probably right at that 

**> »hi4 . p. iw 

[ ht * 4 1 lull CM wui 

V.j w/r vl A t>»■ in i i 4tM j Social 

-> 1h* 
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In the field of popular literature 
Johnson is too evident from statem^l S ' VeI1 . the i„ 

|ol>" Hard r “ mc the scene, o„1y Ch a a , s ,hl! follow"'' ,° f D ' 

Henry remained in general circulation • ! ew snatchT 8 i 
..lies no data to show that he had ,n w «t Vimfn J 0 h n 
of "John Henry" in that state for the Usfn 3 ,hor °ugh 8 **> He 
or the occasion when "John Hardy" c , ‘ decade of m e "' es hgat,„ n 
on the basis of material in his hands ™* ?" ,he scene s nturv - 
said, without serious objection, that “£?>, 0 "L ti,n ' be m ^hI e °L Ver ' 
far enough to escape complete confusion hn L Henr y" had^i* h , av ' 
the latter ballad began its cimdafiojHa^y^'«* 
have been sufficient for the point he ™ trad 'tion, and thl, hcn 
“explanation of the mixed £££ w^o'^W 

has found”. John Hardy which r- 

His statement that the “author of Inh °* 

been familiar with the structure of John H Hard * ■ must have 
product in exactly the same mold”,i) is for he cast his 

evidence that “John Hardy” had I h e au hw giving any 

their structural similarity hardly settles X I he observ ed fact of 
multiple authorship for one or both of the baHads" “ 

developed by stages, “required more time in he " L John Henry” 
supposes, why does he find it necessaT toV makln 8V') as he 

“John Hardy"? Does he contribute‘J* au,hor 
without reference, to the earlier statement "I by ? Uch a " addition, 
houvent etre d’une structure analogue™"»« ^ d “* chans °"s se 
the possibility that the two ballads dfrive their ? L s,a , lement allows 
a common source, that “John Hardy” hL'^ s,ructural P a «em from 
although when it “came on the scene onlv l T®'" '! Virginia 
H enry remained in general cWcuUr a / L ew snatches of John 
author of “John Henry” was Tamir* !u ^ State ’ or that the 
Hardy” f or he cast his nmH J with the structure of “John 

T he separation ^ ? UCt “ exactly the same mold, 

{*• Johnson does in his d* tW °- bal,ads ,s > P erha P s , the best thing 
fact ory. His materials a that is not alt ogether satis- 
eonclusions and mefhods are hardly sufficient for his 

With tw 

“John Henrv^fr °^ K ^ obn Hardy” from white people and several 
f'ye, deliberate * ”"} Ne P° es > he proceeds thus: “John Hardy is 
/- had ^ng bv tho ”1 / )Uts one in 1711/1(1 of the conventional English 
h iync opated -inil Wh,te mountain people. John Henry is faster, 
vm typica,,y Negroid than John Har- 

Jfr *what differpnf l thc * u nes an(1 rhythms of his examples are 
!*tonU i t0 jj » but they arc drawn too largely from phonograph 
C| Ht. and other soloists, with improvements by 
oitowfng pages will show, to have much value, and 

1 !!?}."►•«'■ e « 
a FoiVi 

Hr« 5 * 11 u Midi den £ t a < 11 • U n i », p. MM 
B, y. Pp. 06 67 




such treatment of the two ballads does not take properly 
the frequency of Negroes singing “John Hardy- and JJ! 0 *ccr> 0llt 
“John Henry ”, both with notable racial variations and n * Peoi 

H.r#. of the two ballads in their performances. ncn a 


“Jonn nenry , '.inaxions and nf* i*o D |, 

ture of the two ballads in their performances. nen a 

He publishes a tune of “John Henry” from Robert u 
can pick his twelve-string box “in more ways than a f S ° n ’ *h< 
whip a mule”, 6 *) and another from Leon R. Harris a % far,T1er c ai 
has worked in “railroad grading camps from the *hc 

Florida and from the Atlantic to the Missouri River’’ 1 akes tc 
wherever he worked “always found someone who could ’ ' Vfl ° 
sing of John Henry”, and who says, “The song j s sum? to" d '*' , ’ ulc 
air or tune, and hardly any two singers sing U alike ” «\° ? any ar 
ports are significant, and show more than the possibility * 
ness in conclusions based on a few unrepresentative tunes Y Weak 
Dr. Johnson, moreover, agrees that “the very essence of 
song is its fluidity, its adaptability to various kinds m I K ’ Wurl 
work”, and that a “work song tune cannot be recorded 01 

lute accuracy”. 6<i ) In his earlier discussion, he notes the inr th abso 
of the singer: ’ Ies the ,nc °nsistenc] 

When the recorder thinks that he has finally succeeded in „ o 
phrase down correctly and asks the singer to repeat it , " £ tmg J 

hat the response is quite different from any preWous rendition r" 
for further repetition may bring out still other variations or a r K t CqUC * U 

rss r be " : P :r - 

if ea,e ,- dif H icul,ies ,or * 

H s S'uup singmg in its native haunts”: 

undoubtedly"”* oTeigVS'lany 'of th°"' ' hC ' par,S '' and ,h " e 

Of those rare harmonies which ordv S ° nt ' S '' ,hal go in, ° ,he 
produce ...He must be contented wth" gr ° UP °' Negro Work " 5 
and harmonizing it later as best he caT"’ 8 "" '““'"S ^ °* 

^yond Johnson' aCCUra,e ,unes of the two ballads 

Henry” and jfh^ardv” 1 ' Kp b ° U M 7 or «' nal authorship of “John 
HZT ', he scaso „ing process of hard ^ .*!* '"at they have been 
sono 8 ' r° f Umts from one to the ®’‘ ,up ' s,n R ,n g. Often with an ex- 
Iran 8 f slm ' lar rhythmic terhni h ° ,her and c,,nf “sions with other 
am?,he T d '"««< occasiofs 2“';* ; W,th shifts in or eight " 

77' ld ' nK "* l« A-2**, in firs ' on* part and then 
77' 7 ,ak e only ,, f m .7 b ' r of a «ch a group or any other 

iTLTT*". a "« nturt h.™oX P *f. a ‘ a «■*. » «* 

oi | b d '* a ter as best he can", with 


-{lb!3 " p •« 

p £!! a i’ mi 

‘ N *«'^«-h.d.y Soa 
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possibility of echoing the group or varin.i* „ 

of the song. That all such soloists Q 8 r 7? S ‘ n the sevcral 
; hf same leading part for their renditions ’ k S roups > take 

the original “John Henry” ;in d “John y doubtful - 

through this process without modification is 2 ' ou,d co ™e 
SJSvfs. therefore, that if one succeeds fa bri«u2?S[ ? u oubtful - U 
examples to show tune and rhythmic differences enough 

thev will not be sufficient for the original character rTf S L survivj ds, 
lid cannot establish their separation. ^ ° f the ballads 

Furthermore, their original separation on the hacic 
tunc variations ignores too much ballad tradition If thl 

2 ••**» WT-* D , r ,- insists, W« ?JL 'with 

structure of “John Henry and cast his product in exactlv ih** ™ 
£*l, in all probability he copied his “John HeSry-'tune aUo or 
rather that of his pattern. Possibly the author was one of a tree 
po»P of baHad-s.ngers who recognize only one tune for their entire 
repertory,, Poss.b y the author or some singer, transmitted the ballad 
as a ••ballet'’ without tune notation, and all extant versions derive 
from this source. These are possibilities. 

Weaknesses along such lines in the material on which Dr. Johnson 
bases his separation of “John Henry” from “John Hardy” place 
his thesis in an unfavorable light, and no great improvement of his 
case can be made from an examination of his tunes themselves. That 
they do not represent the full character of the two ballads requires 
so further explanation. His methods, though, of obtaining them 
have an importance, and they are well illustrated in his example from 
Odell Walker, his Chapel Hill authority for “John Henry”. 

He presents two examples of Mr. Walker’s singing the first stanza 
of a single version of “John Henry”, 58 ) with tone and rhythmic 
sanations. and fails to say which of the performances is the correct 
one. Possibly he asked for the second singing of the stanza and 
faded to observe that his soloist had changed drinks. Possibly he 
had only one rendition, and as editor harmonized “it later as best 
be cu. n Nevertheless, he gives both examples as Negroid, and uses 
them to show a difference between the two ballads. 

te fact, he must have succeeded in getting at least three per¬ 
formances by Mr. Walker, as lines 3 and 4 of the three printing's 
•I the fart stanza of his version show: M ) 

'Fore he'd let the steam drill beat him down, 

Die w»d hn hammer in his Han’ 

A■' befo* he'd let the steam-drill beat him down, 

Che with the hammer m his han* 

Aad before he'd let the steam drill beat him down 
He'd die writs hn hammer in his hand 


Mh. joh 

* oilsd • 


, *VoV/s* r t >r W*. i 0 *" 1 rtc " ,,r * 



Possibly these specimens, with their several tunes, are f astcr 
syncopated, and “much more typically Negro, d” than his 
Hardy” examples from white people. Apparently he P ublis he A hn 
Walker's version in two other places, with further notable variation Mr 
Such practices must of necessity affect the evidence drawn ft!! 
his texts for any purpose. 

My request, in a recent note on John Henry,*') f or correct 
bv Dr. Johnson of a series of misrepresentations in the testinS 
data he published from the Big Bend Tunnel neighborhood has Wi 
no answer, and by way of throwing some light on his methods of 
handling such material a few of them may be pointed out mow 
fully. One can easily understand that the slightest variation, conscious 
or otherwise, in these field reports would have significant results 
under his system of classifying them as “positive, negative, or 
indifferent” testimony. 62 ) 

That of Cal Evans he presents as follows: 

When the tunnel was under construction he was a youngster, not quite 
old enough to take part in the work. He thinks there might have been a 
steel driver there named John Henry, but he never saw him and could 
remember nothing about him except what he heard later, he stated that 
while the story might be true he was inclined to believe that it was not •“). 
Dr. Johnson would have no great difficulty in classifying this report 
for John Henry at Big Bend Tunnel as “negative, or indifferent”, 
but if it is to have any bearing on the connection of the steel-driver 
with Big Bend, and on the larger question of his reaJity, something 
more definite might be expected from Mr. Evans. One would like 
to know why he failed to see John Henry, what he heard later, 
when and where he heard it. After investigating the Henry tradition 
there, one would certainly ask what story Evans doubts the truth of. 
Does he doubt the truth of the story of John Henry driving steel 
in the tunnel, the story of his drilling-contest there, the story of 
his death as a result of the contest, or the story of his body being 
thrown into the big fill at the east end of the tunnel? Or does he 
oubt the truth of the story that Henry’s ghost is still driving steel 
in the tunnel? 3 6 

arpri L ' ke the older Negroes of the community, Cal Evans, 

according to his own statement and that of his wife, followed the 
;„ S .f ak£ , a " d ° hio Railroad into that part of the state. He was 
near o A1 1 be / T,ar,£ ; Coun *y, Virginia, worked first on the road 

JJ t J"22 L Su1 [ph l r ? prin S s > Wes * Virginia, later near Huntington, 
the rni.nm? ern Pdrt of the state . and around 1875 began cooking at 
mart cd a IT' "A"* 0 "' mile, from Big Bend. In 1876 M 

woman of Orange County, Virginia. They made their home 


<*d 


f! s' jJhn S .onV Cf°. r £ f LVI ’ l5g; Ebony * nd T ° P * 

r\i 

> Ibid , p. 37. P M 
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in Hinton, where Mr Evans continued cooking a t tb* 

arching the tunnel with brick was begun in tho i round Wse 
SS, he moved to Big Bend to cook for ?he ' ' 

lere He had no opportunity, therefore, to see lohn « d remained 
feel in building the tunnel between 1870 and 1872 " Henry drivc 
• His contact with the tunnel for half a century ‘mat* •* 
for him to learn the stories of John Henry there and hi! 
of telling them is a matter of general knowledge in the 
Although he objects to the reports of Henry! ghost d S“£j 
in the tunnel, and of Henry s death as a result of the drilling f * 
what he really believes can be understood only through an acquaintance 
with the man. He is one of the Negroes at Big Bend generally known 
to be afraid of John Henry at night, --not that he admits it 0 
course, --but this fact must not be overlooked in reporting his distrust 
of the ghost story, and of any other part of the tradition such 
as Henry’s spectacular death from the contest, which seems to him 
to contribute directly to it. He says that he saw, when the railroad 
was being double-tracked in the eighties, a human skeleton unearthed 
in the road bed over the big fill at the east end of the tunnel, where 
the dead from building the tunnel were reported to be buried at 
night;® 6 ) but he objects to the skeleton as that of John Henry. He 
accepts, however, as factual the reports of Henry working in the 
tunnel and his contest with the steam drill. 

Verification of this explanation of Mr. Evans can be made at 
Big Bend with no great difficulty. W. M. White, 66 ) a student in 
West Virginia University, who since he was a small boy has had a 
camp on Evans' place, about a hundred yards below the east portal 
of the tunnel, where he employs Evans to cook for him during 
several weeks every summer, and where he has listened for hours 
in the evenings to Evans’ tales of John Henry, says that Mr. Evans 
will not go alone at night to the tunnel, and that in going at night 
,0 Taleott, a small village just above Big Bend, he paddles his boat 
U P Greenbrier River in order to avoid contact with Henry's ghost. 

Mr. Evans is much less courageous than Mr. Anderson, the Negro 
*«P«r or care-taker of the tunnel, who has what people in the 
n «ghborhood call a “pension job’’. On my first trip to Big Bend, 
"the fall of 1925, I saw Mr. Anderson pushing a wheelbarrow 
h i * lth ^Mish out of the west end of the tunnel, and called to 
|, l r ' ,m the embankment fifty feet above and asked if he had seen 
Vi/r, f" ry w ^ e be was on the inside. He answered, with a goo 
ttj A, au Kb. that he had no faith in the stories of John en , 
the |John Hedrick, the man he regarded as knowing 
1 ,n the Henry tradition. 

25 LJk ‘ba« Big Bend Tunnel caved in 

.*** *nh h K, 'lV 111 ‘hat thr “railroad company was f ° rccd J° ,* V i r 
" k IlHiory ol Summers County. Wesi 
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Mr. Anderson explained how. in spite of the loeal f Mr 0( 

, c . hc |, a d taken charge when he came there more th an .”' r ' 


ou|„ he had heard John Henry driving steel, and had expen d 
some difficulty in waiting for a closer acquaintance with the ,2? 
driver; yet he had been able to discover that what he heard 
water dropping above the roof of the tunnel.«’) *« 

It soon became dear, however, that his stones of John Hen 
were confined to the death of the steel-driver as a result of S 
drilling-contest and the subsequent escapades of his ghost around 
the tunnel. Mr. Anderson believes that a man by the name of i oh „ 
Henry worked in the tunnel, and seems to think everybody else should 
Like Mr. Evans, though, he was not at the tunnel while it was under 
construction and knows only what he has heard about the steel-driver 
As respects the Henry tradition, Evans and Anderson arc both 
“positive” and “negative”, but perhaps would cause the classifier 
no great trouble. They accept certain parts of the tradition as factual, 
and regard certain other parts as “stories”. The investigator, therefore’ 
who has a use for their beliefs about Henry must be on his guard to 
avoid misrepresenting them, as seems to be the case in Dr. Johnson’* 
report of Evans’ testimony. 

The same explanation can hardly be made in the case of John 
Hedrick . CB ) Dr. Johnson says that Mr. Hedrick “did not work on the 
tunnel”. The reaction of Mr. Hedrick to this statement is about what 
one might expect from a Confederate soldier after telling him that 
he was not in the Civil War. Mr. Hedrick insists that he began with 
the first gangs at Big Bend and stayed on the job until the tunnel 
was finished. He quotes Mr. Hedrick as saying, “I did not see the 
contest myself, but 1 heard the men talking about it right after it 
took place.” He fails to say where Mr. Hedrick was at the time of 
the contest, or where he heard the men talking about it. And it is 
important to know the meaning of right after it took place”. Following 
this expression in the testimony, Mr. Hedrick speaks in terms of 
fhV’ f? in tern ? sof d ays or hours. Mr. Hedrick, however, claims 
3 «<♦ drilling-contest was taking place inside the tunnel he 

was taking up timber” to be used for arching, and heard Henn 
singmg and driving” in the contest. Dr. Johnson is also misleading 
Henrv ?£. h 'V tat ™ cnt ' “ Mr - Hedrick could not say whether John 
did not ” M 3 con * est * although his impression was that ie 

with i-rnnh- ,u* is definite on the point, and does; sa) 

conteat ft M h fu He " ry did not dic immediately after the drilling- 
refer* to Mr Hi»h* P° mt ° n which Mr - Anderson, mentioned ajj 0 ’ 
for Henrv’. 1 a * authori <y in disposing of the factual ba * 
mtrrvirwed Mr^H . thp tunncl If Dr. Johnson had actual 
ZZ dr,Ck ’ a * hc «o expect the reader to belief 
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^’before 3 He had had his most exciting experience | 5/‘V 
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■l|.. he would have made a different report. Mr. Hedrick and 
^daughter’s family with whom he lives in Hinton, West Virginia 
hlS that the interview was not held. 

d n T Johnson, of course, will have his own explanation for these 
„ ^nancies in the testimony he published from Big Bend. But he 
•nhardlv find it necessary to explain why, after quoting Neal Miller 
'' using the word “contest” for Henry’s drilling-contest, he states 
* S the following page that Mr. Miller “never spoke of the episode 
° c D a contest, but as a test”, 69 ) or to explain the variations in his two 
3 intirurs of Mr. Miller’s report, the third and last of the series I 
^examine in this study. 

The first printing of this piece of testimony is easily accessible.•«) 
The second is as follows: 

This man, known as Neal Miller, told me in plain words how he had 
to the tunnel with his father at 17, how he carried water and drills 
for the steel drivers, how he saw John Henry every day, and, finally, all 
about the contest between John Henry and the steam drill. 

‘When the agent for the steam drill company brought the drill here,’ 
said Mr. Miller, ‘John Henry wanted to drive against it. He took a lot of 
pride in his work and he hated to see a machine take the work of men 
like him. 

‘Well, they decided to hold a test to get an idea of how practical the 
steam drill was. The test went on all day and part of the next day. 

‘John Henry won. He wouldn’t rest enough, and he overdid. He took 
adc and died soon after that.’ 

Mr. Miller described the steam drill rn detail. I made a sketch of it 
and later when I looked up pictures of the early steam drills, I found 

hk description correct. I asked people about Mr. Miller’s reputation, and 
they all said, ‘If Neal Miller said anything happened, it happened.’ 7l ) 

The first three quoted sentences of the second printing have no 
near parallels in that of the first. The fourth quoted sentence of 
the second is a statement of fact, and differs materially from the 

'juoted statement of this fact in the first printing: 
tCSt * astecl over a part °f two days." 

The test went on all day and part of the next day." 

* re j^Portant differences in the facts stated and in the form 
j | j | J“* n *nt. The fifth and sixth quoted sentences of the second 
qwjttd n*rtL s ! a * crnen * s of fact, and statements of these facts are 
of f //nn * ,rs t printing; but the two printings show no similarity 
the second * ^enth and last sentence quoted from Mr. Miller in 

** a statement of fact, but differs from the 

in t l tt °tation of the first printing: 

. 1 ., ** 1 remember... he took sick and died from fever soon 

^ that '• 

Mck and died soon after that." 


3Itt: 


_ P 42 
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The qualified statement of Henry’s death “from fever” j n 
becomes an unqualified statement in the second, and the r Hrst 
death is omitted. . . Use «t 

These are notable discrepancies in two printings of the 
report by the same editor. Does he mean to offer the first 
second printing as the correct testimony of Mr. Miller" p erh " r 
‘ has a third version not less correct than the other two Unttl w 
designates the authentic one, however, nothing can be done by 
of testing its keeping with the facts as Mr. Miller claims to know the^ 
The materials Dr. Johnson uses seem less important in his hand 
than his shifting point of view. In 1929 he prefers to believe in the 
reality of John Henry, but is “not irrevocably wedded to this 
position”. 72 ) In 1930, without additions to his bibliography of 1920 
he is convinced of Henry’s reality, 73 ) and for his stronger position 
relies heavily on Mr. Miller’s testimony, the only one of the series i n 
question reproduced in this connection. In its second printing he 
prepares for his sweeping conclusion by the addition of new in- 
formation such as John Henry “took a lot of pride in his work”, 
“hated to see a machine take the work of men like him”, and “wanted 
to drive against it”, and by a general toning up of the report by 
omitting expressions such as “as well as I remember”. Moreover, 
he changes the quoted statement, “If Neal Miller says it happened, 
then it must have happened”, 74 ) to a stronger one, “If Neal Miller 
said anything happened, it happened”. 

If Dr. Johnson toned up data for a stronger position when he 
became convinced in 1930 that Henry was real, in all probability he 
toned down the same data when he was “not irrevocably wedded to j 
this position” in 1929, possibly because he was not fully divorced 
from his earlier spouse, his mythical John Henry of 1926. 5 ) His 
misrepresentations of Evans and Hedrick weaken their testimony for 
Henry’s reality: those only slightly affecting their evidence affect it 
negatively, and some of them are more than slight. He almost 
succeeds in taking Mr. Hedrick out of the picture, and yet the value 
of Mr. Hedrick’s correct report is about equal to that of Mr. Miller, 
the man he sets off as his important witness, his “One man against 
the mountain of negative evidence!” 7 «) a mountain of his own creation 
through manipulations under his system of classifying field reports as 
positive, negative, or indifferent”. After aiding all along the lij 
toward such a consummation, he admits that one can make tha 

method v ea " e ' ther Way ”-"> What was his P^pose in such a 

, °„” a, “ umcs that Or. Johnson, in 1929, is masquerading j” 

_____ r y ' ca P*talizing the wide distrust of testimonial d 

J “ h n Henry p, 54 

", W. V.„ frb. 22, 1930. 
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